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AGENCY. 


INTERNATIONAL 
EDUCATIONAL 


Church, Concert and School Positions Secured. 
MRS, BABCOCK 
Carnecie Hatt, New York 
Tele P » Columbu 


4 


HELENE BARTENWERFFER, 


VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 


MEZZO SOPRANO 


4934 Columbus 


ror W sth St rel 


M. F. BURT SCHOOL 


Sight-Singing, Ear-Training Musical Stenogra 
phy Normal courses in Public and Private School 
Mus Special aching for church trials 

New York School, 1 Carnegie Hall 


2 Lefferts Place 





JOHANNA BROCKS-OET EKING, 
COLORATURA SOPRANO 





Concerts, Oratorio, Musicales Five Languages. 
Also VOCAL TEACHER 
604 West i3sth St New York. 
PAUL SAVAGE, 
VOICE CULTURI 
803 Carnegie Hall, 


New York. 





H. RAWLINS BAKER, 
MPORTE INSTRUCTION 
Stud 1 Acolian Hall 


Tel. 8206 


PIANS 


Bryant. 





KNITEL-TREUMANN, 
BARITONI 


MAX 





Voice Culture Ar Singing 
Studio, Carnegie H 

M I Ave New | elle, N. Y 
Mrs. Henry Smoct Miss Susan S. 
Pos r : I ert 
Breath Con B OI C E, Coaching 
Pl Pert VOCAL STUDIOS } 
I ( et \W 8 St lel, 2450 Plaza 





E. PRESSON MILLER, 





PEACHER OF SINGING 
OJ All S e 
| ( 
ee 
SSS Ss 
iad . se . 
ee8 8 
@°8 oe 
: . ° 
MARY HISSEM DE MOSS 
SOPRANO rEACHER OF SINGING 
A { ’ W got Sr 
P 2 Rive 
FLORENCE E. GALE, 
SOLO PIANIST 
Recitals and Concerts 
Instruction, Leschetizky Method. 
isi W. zoth St. lelephone, 5331 Columbus, 
ZIEGLER INSTITUTE OF NORMAL SINGING 
Mmue. Anna E, Ziecrier, Director. 
Met. Opera House Bldg., 1425 B’way, New York. 
Tel. 1274 Bryant. 





Mr. anp Mrs. JOHN DENNIS MEHAN, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION, 
Summer Term, July 19-August 28. 


Suite a Hall. Studio phone, 1472 Circle. 
House phone, 3443 Morningside. 


arnegic 





HENRIETTA SPEKE-SEELEY, 
SOPRANO—TEACHER OF SINGING, 
1425 Broadway—Metropolitan Opera House. 


Residence, 2184 Bathgate Ave. Phone, 3967 Tremont 





DUDLEY BUCK, 


TEACHER OF SINGING, 


Aeolian Hall, 33 West 4 


Phone, 7498 Bryant 


2nd St. 


New York. 


Special Summer Course. 


ROSS DAVID, 





VOCAL STUDIOS. 
149 West 85th St., New York 
PUBLIC ACADEMY OF MUSIC OF 


THE STATE OF 
H. Reppert, Director. All 
Terms very reasonable, Free 
I 


Tel. 


NEW YORK. 


Branches Taught. 


Scholarships. 
6039-J, Harlem. 





HEINRICH MEYN, 
BARITONE. 


Concerts and Oratorio. 


Vocal Studio: 


150 W. soth St. Te 


1, Columbus 5493 





ELIZABETH TOPPIN( 


4 W. rogth St 


PIANO INSTRUCTION. 


I, 


New York. 





ELIZABETH K. PATT 
SOPRANO, TEACHER OF 
Studio: 257 West 1o4th 


’Phone, 8101 


“ERSON, 


SINGING, 
Street. 


Riverside. 





JANET BULLOCK WI 
TEACHER OF SING 


122 Carnegie Hall. 


ELEANOR PATTERS(C 


Tel. 880 Morningside, 


LOUIS CORNELL, 


Four years first assistant Rudolph 


Studio 45 Madison Ave., N. Y. I 


sio W. 


LLIAMS, 


ING. 


)N, 


124th St. 


Ganz in Berlin, 


*hone Plaza 4570. 





relephone: 4879 Murray 


Signor FILOTEO GRECO, 
THE ART OF SINGING. 
Studio: 62 East Thirty-fourth Street, New York. 


Hill 





MORITZ E. SCHWARZ, 


Ass’t Organist, Trinity Church 


» New York, 


RECITALS AND INSTRUCTION. 
Address Trinity Church, New York. 





WILBUR A. LUYSTER, 


SIGHT SINGING 


SPECIALIST. 


(Galin-Paris-Chevé Method.) 


Instructor 8 years at Metropolitan 
Singers taught to read (church 


Opera Co. All 
or otherwise), 


Rhythm, Ear Training, Supervisors’ Course. 


Tuesday and Friday Classes, 
rel. 5469-] Bedford. 


64 E. 34th St., N. Y. 
127 Quincy St., Brooklyn. 





Miss EMMA THURSBY, 


SOPRANO. 


Will receive a limited number of pupils. 


Residence, 34 Gramercy 


Phone, 3187 Gramercy. 


Park. 
New York City. 





HERBERT WILBER GREENE, 
SCHOOL OF SINGING. 

Director of the Brookfield Summer School of Singing 

Carnegie Hall, N. Y. City. 


7O1 





LOUISE KELLOGG, 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 
Hall, Tel. 


r211 Carnegie 1350 Columbus, 





JOHN W. NICHOLS, 
TENOR—VOCAL INSTRUCTION, 
Summer Term, July 5-Aug. 14. 


University of Vermont Burlington, Vt 





CLAUDE WARFORD, 
TENOR. 


Metropolitan Opera House. 
1425 Broadway, New York. 





CARL M. ROEDER, 
PIANIST—INSTRUCTION. 


07 Carnegie Hall and 423 East 140th St. 





FREDERICK E. BRISTOL, 
TEACHER OF 


No. 143 West 42d St., New York, 


SINGING. 


Mr. CHARLES LEE TRACY, 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION. 
Teacher of the 


Hall, 


Lescnetizky MertTHop. 
New York City. 


Certified 


Studio: Carnegie 





JOSEPH PIZZARELLO, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
Voice Developed—Style, Opera. 
851-852 Carnegie Hall, New York. 





WALTER L. BOGERT, 

President National Ass’n Teachers of Singing, 1915; 

President N. Y. State Music Teachers’ Ass’n, 1913. 

Baritone. Teacher of Singing. Lectures and recitals. 

130 Claremont Ave., New York. Tel. 291 Morn’side. 
Tuesday and Friday, 114 West 72d St. 





JESSIE DAVIS, 
PIANIST. 
Concerts—Recitals—Lessons. 


Studio: 7o1 Pierce Bldg., Boston. 


F. W. RIESBERG, 
INSTRUCTION—PIANO, ORGAN, HARMONY, 


With the “Musical Courier’; Sec’y Manuscript 
Society; Organist Central Baptist Church, New 
York. 


439 Fifth Ave.; Tel. 4292 Murray Hill, 
Residence, Park Hill, Yonkers, N. Y. 





CARL FIQUE, : 
KATHERINE NOAK-FIQUE, 
Dramatic Soprano 
FIQUE MUSICAL INSTITUTE, 
128 DeKalb Avenue, Brooklyn. 


PIANO 





GENEVIEVE BISBEE, 
—Leschetizky Method— 
PIANIST—INSTRUCTION. 


Summer Course—June 15th to August rst. 


38 East 6oth St. hone, 6109 Plaza, 





ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT, 
ART OF SINGING, 
172 West 7oth St., New York. 





JESSIE G. FENNER, 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 
Metropolitan Opera House, 1425 Broadway, N. Y. 


Phone, Bryant 1274. 





ARENS VOCAL STUDIO, 
» Art of ‘‘Bel Canto” in all its Branches. 
‘all Term begins October rst. 
308 West 56th St., Tel. 3539 Columbus. 
Send 12c, address Sec’y, for Booklet, 
“My Vocal Method” 





MME. ADELE LEWING, 

PIANISTE. Authorized teacher of the Leschetizky 

Method. Special Summer Courses for Teachers. 
Studios: 601-2 Carnegie Hall, New York City. 


Phone, 1350 Circle. 





HARRY M. GILBERT, 
PIANIST—ACCOMPANIST. 
Organist-Director Central Pres. Church, N. Y. C. 
Tours with Bispham, Australia, Hawaii, Canada, 
ars W. s7th St, N. ¥. Tel. 3037 Col. 





HATTIE CLAPPER MORRIS, 
TEACHER OF SINGING IN ALL BRANCHES. 
1730 ssth St. 
Telephone, 4117 Columbus. 


Broadway, Cor. 





MRS. WILLIS E. 
TEACHER OF 
3 Fifth Ave., New York. 


BACHELLER, 
SINGING. 


Care Mason & Hamlin, 31 





Mme. EMMA A. DAMBMANN, 
(Mrs. Hermann G. FRIEDMANN.) 
CONTRALTO. 
Vocal Instruction, Concerts. 





Residence Studio, Hotel Calumet. 
Phone: Columbus 1628. 340 West 57th St. 
THE NEW YORK INSTITUTE FOR 
VIOLIN PLAYING, PIANO AND 


VOCAL CULTURE, 62d Street 
Complete musical education given to students 
from the beginning to the highest perfection. 
F. & H. CARRI, Directors, 


230 East 





Mr. and Mrs. THEO. J. TOEDT, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 


Home Studio: 163 East 62d St., New York, 





T. TERTIUS NOBLE, 
ORGANIST AND MASTER OF THE CHOIR. 


St. Thomas’ Church, Fifth Ave. and 53d St. 
Lessons in Organ, Theory and Composition. 





VON DOENHOFF, 
VOICE—HELEN. PIANO—ALBERT. 


1186 Madison Ave. 


*Phone: 1332 Lenox. 





DANIEL VISANSKA, viotInist. 


Nine years of successful teaching and concertizin 
in Berlin. Will accept engagements and a limited 
number of pupils. 
Address: 25 West 126th 
’Phone, Elarlem 
[In Philadelphia Mondays. 
mond St.] 


St., New York. 
3427. 


Address 1821 Dia- 





BRUNO HUHN, 


Is Teaching During the Summer. 
231 West 96th St., New York. Tel. Riverside 1464. 


STYLE, DICTION, REPERTOIRE, ETC., TO 
VOCALISTS. 
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SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES AND ARTS 
U EF rE } N I Diction for Singers Our Speciaity 
Languages Taught Practically 


West — Street New York 
- hone Riverside 5930 


SAMUEL GARDNER Violinist 


MEMBER KNEISEL QUARTET 1914-1915 
AddresstorSummer - Riverside, R. I. 


PERMELIA G ® LE CONTRALTO 


CONSERT : ORATORIO RECITAL 
Management: Alma Voedisch, 394! Rokeby Street, Chicago, III. 


LAETA HARTLEY 


Concert Pianist 
WALTER ANDERSON, 171 West 57th St., New York 

















Management : 





PAULINE LEMMER Cnven Canine 
STUC KY Art oF SINGING 


Correct Breathing and Voice Placing a Specialty 
239 FIFTH AVENUE, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


MORTIMER WILSON 


PHILADELPHIA 


Address, Balance of Season: Atlanta Philharmonic 

















“Not all may become Artists, but everyone can 


be taught to sing artistically.” 
Teacher otf 


HAGGERTY-SNELL (eect Music 


Summer School, June 21-August 27. 
130 West 97th Street - New York City 


wassui Ty, BPS 


CONDUCTOR 
Symphony, Opera, Oratorio 
THE POWELTON, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


i + STRICKLAND 


¥ Composer of ‘Bout Rabbits."’ ‘There Lived a Maid,” Etc. 
430 West 118th Street ~ > New York 





Milied POTTER 


CONTRALTO 
CONCERTS, ORATORIO, Ete. 
Management: 
Woltsohn Musical Bureau 
1 West 34th St.. New York 
Phone 6204 Greeley 


v.01. FORSYTH 


Pianist and Teacher of the Higher Art 
of Piano Playing 


COMPLETE TRAINING FOR CONCERT ROOM 
OR TEACHING 
Care Nordheimers, Toronto, Canada 











Address: 


MAX FRIEDMAN, PIANIST 


N.Y. 





Studio: 267 VeERNon AVENUE, BROOKLYN, 


Phone 3642-J, Williamsburg 
VOCAL 


EDW ARD TEACHER 


4000 Delmar Bivd., St. Louis, Mo. 


POSNER fi: 


New York 





Pash 





25 East 112th Street 


GUSTAV STRUBE 


CONDUCTOR—COMPOSER—VIOLINIST 
Care of Peabody Conservatory, | Baltimore 


Carolyn WILL ARD PIANIST 


lal ot od lela 4 








F "INE ARTS BUILDING CHICAGO 
Pianist 


5424 Blackstone Avenue, Chicago 
STEINWAY PIANO USED 


Philipp MITTELL 


TEACHER OF VIOLIN and ENSEMBLE PLAYING 
939 Eighth Ave., New York City Phone 9630 Columbus 























For Intormation 
Address. e 





MRS. A. M. VIRGIL 


MARIE LOUISE TODD 


PIANIST 
TEACHER OF PIANO 





Studio: Carnegie Hall - - - - New York 
H Soprano 
sBUTLER <~: 
iy Concerts 
~ PUPILS ACCEPTED 


512 Fine Arts Buliding, 


SUE HARVARD, Soprano 


Season 1915-'6 King Edward Apt's, Bayard St., Pittsburgh 
Business Address: 615 Liberty Avenue, Pittsburgh 


Chicago, Ill. 








DUNNING SYSTEM Or Improveo Music 

Stupy For BEGINNEks. 
Send for information and booklets of indorse- 
ments. Mrs, Carrie Louise Dunning, 11 West 
36th St., New York City. Western address: 
Portland, Ore. 


Louise a 























a Oratorios, Recitals 

1353 N. State Chicago, Ill. 

ct, BENHAM Pianist 
Church 
Concerts Recitals Lessons 
Studio: 1299 Bryden Road, Columbus, Ohio 
—- ANNE 
Soprano «n¢ Teacher 
(Belari Method) 

j 828-9 CARNEGIE HALL 

Tel. Circle 2822 

















ARTHUR M. BURTON 


BARITONE 


Arts Building - - : - Chicago 


Fine 


CLARENCE DICKINSON 


Concert Organist 
Organist and Director Brick Church, Temple 
Beth-El, U nion Theological Seminary. 
412 Fifth Ave.. New Yor 


























Violinist 

1425 Broadway, New 

Mr. HENRY HOLDEN 
and Boston Symphony Orchestras, &c. 

624 Michigan Avenue, Chicago, III. 
5422 Kenwood Avenue, Chicago, III. Phone, Hyde Park 3268 
VOICE CULTURE REPERTOIRE 

Chicago 
INSTRUCTION 


MAXIMILIAN 
tor West 115th St. Telephone 
New York. Morningside 8832. 
fork 
Western representative, Mack Mudd, St. Louis, Mo. 
‘ 
Mme. Hildegard Hoffmann 
Recitals and Piano ING 
Instruction 
STUDIO: Steinway Hall 
Address, 144 East rsoth Street, New York City. 
HAZEL EDEN-MUDGE 
SOPRANO 
Mme. £. B. de SERRANO 
Teacher of Olive Fremstad, Mme. Charlotte 
430 West 57th St., Tel. 6641 Columbus, New York 
HARRISON Concert 
M. Organist 
PIANO ORGAN 
CONDUCTOR—Apollo Musical Club, Mendelssohn Club 


New Studio, Metropolitan Opera House Bldg., 
Oratorio and Joint Recitals with 
Soloist with New York Philharmonic 
CONCERT—RECITAL—ORATORIO—OPERA 
Maconda, Lucille-Marcel, Caroline Mihr-Hardy 
KIMBALL HALL, 243 Wabash Ave. 





Virgil Conservatory 


UNEQUALLED ADVANTAGES 


Literature Upon Request 


42 West 76th St. 
NEW YORK 





Marion T. Marsh 


HARP — Concert. Church, Instruction 


Address, 769 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


hone Prospect 7272 w. 
Helen Frances (> f-¥ ASE. 


COACH 
Concert Accompanist 


6 W. 98th St.. New York Phone River 7600 


GAGLIANO 


Piano and Vocal Instruction 
New York Phone: River 6137 


BOWNE 


SOPRANO 
Oratorio 








203 W. 94th St.. 





Prmo> 


CONCERT Opera 


Personal Representatives: 
FOSTER & FOSTER 


Tel, 4422 Bryant 





25 W. 42nd St. 


H j _——————_— 
N 


DEXTER RICHARDSON 
NEW YORK 





Management: G. 
501 FIFTH AVENUE, 


BEULAH B. MUNSON 


SOPRANO 
Concert and Oratorio 724 Nostrand Ave. 
Voice Culture Brooklyn, N. Y. 


(PLUMB 


CONTRALTO 
ddress: 4173 Lake Park Ave., Chicago, III. 
Phone, Oakland 3240 











- 


Baroness LITTAvonELSNER 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
562 Park Avenue. New York. Phone, 6792 Plaza. 


MARTA KRANICH 


SOPRANO 
OPERA — CONCERT — ORATORIO 
montane care Musical Courier, 437 Fifth Avenue. New York 


GEORGIA KOBER, Pianiste 


Pres. Sherwood Music School 
300 Fine Arts Annex CHICAGO, ILL. 


Katharine HOFFMANN 2ccowsns 


WITH SCHUMANN-HEINK TOUR 
Home Address: Sr. Paut 


S. WESLEY SEARS, 


St. James Church, 
22d and Walnut Sts., Philadelphia. 


ORGAN RECITALS INSTRUCTION. 











aaa CARPI 


VOCAL TEACHER IN FOUR LANGUAGES 
Florence, Via del Conti, 7 


DILLING 


Harpist—Solo and Ensemble 
Personal Address, 27 East 62nd Street, New York City 
Telephone, Plaza 6746. 





MILDRED 























~~ % 
TENOR——COMPOSER 
“Two Roses” “Ah, Love, but a Day” 


“Forever and a Day” “Maiden’s Yea and Nay” 
Hotel Marie Antoinette, Broadway, 66th and 67th Sts.. New York 
HALLET GILBERTE Tel. 2740 Columbus 





KARLETON HACKETT 


TEACHER OF SINGING 


Kimball Hall, ‘om. 


BONCI 


SAYS: 


““In examining a student's voice 
~~ Li It at fault, | always 
est to him to consult 

There is fo voice defect that can 
escape her notice, and that can- 








MADAME VALERI. 


Not be corrected by her ability, tremolo included, when bad 
training has not gone so far as to cause looseness in the 
vocal chords." 


THE ROCKINGHAM, 1748 Broadway 














Mafshall GO € B Soprane Soprane 


Management May Beegle 
1312 Farmers’ Bank Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


WALTER SPRY 


Piano Lecture-Recitais 
Address ‘Fine Arts Bldg. Chicago 





JENNETTE LOUDON 


STUDIOS 


614 Fine Arts Building, Chicago 
Home or tHe Beetnoven Trio 


TIETJENS 


PIANIST 
I East 59th Street, New York 





FPCrt 


Telephone 6255 Plaza 


Gustaf Holmquist 


"= BAS S O 


CONCERTS, ORATORIO, ETC. 





Management: Alma Voedisch 
3941 Rokeby Street, Chicago, Ill. 


THUNDER 


The Fortnightly 





HENRY 
GORDON 


CONDUCTOR : The Choral Society of Phila., 
Club of Phila. 


10 S. 18th Street 


VOICE 


KLIANSKY 


Philadelph a 





Eight years leading teacher. 
i Stern Conservatory, Berlin; three 
i years at Institute of Musical Art. 

Two Summer Courses in Voice 
Production, Breath Control, and 
Repertory Studies for concert, 
oratorio and opera, beginning 
June 1 and June 1s, 


Studio 212 W. 59th St., New York City. Columbus 2329 








ARTHUR DUNHAM 


CONDUCTOR 
SINAI ORCHESTRAL CONCERTS 


ETHELYNDE SMITH 


SOPRANO 


Personal Address: 458 Cumberland Ave., Portiand, Maine 
Management: ERNEST L. BRIGGS. Steinway Hall Bidg., Chicago 


“HUGO == 
Room 16, Metropolitan 
Opera House Buliding 
Chicago Opera School 


Fine Arts Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


GRACE KERNS 


SOPRANO 


St. Bartholomew's Church, New York. 
Management: HAENSEL & JONES 


Avollan Hall. 29 W. 42nd St., New York Phone 6427 Bry ant 


John John Prindle SCOTT 


56 W 91st St_.New York W 91st St..New York 
_“THE REVELATION," Etc. 
Dramatic Mezzo 


Composer of 
_““JOHN O’DREAMS" 
E LSA L YO Soprano 
Availablefor Concertsand Opera for Season 1915-16 
Home Address: Newark, Ohio 


‘MIDDLETON 


U BASS 
R Metropolitan Opera Co., New York 


Mrs. HALL McALLISTER 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Musical Management 


407 Pierce Building - - Boston 


MRS. CARL ALVES 


Special Attention to Correct Voice Production 
Opera, Oratorio and Lieder 
48 West 90th Street, New York 
Telephone, Riverside 5228 


REUBEN H. 


DAVIES 


Concert Pianist 
Address, care of Musical Courier 
437 Fifth Avenue New York 
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One of the three 
Great Pianos of 
the World 


GVERET 


THE JOHN one: ol COMPANY 


CINCINNATI NEW YORK CHICAGO 
OWNERS OF THE EVERETT PIANO CON PANY, BOSTON 














NICH:-& BACH 


Ultra-Quality PIANOS 
and PLAYER PIANOS 


Our policy of making Kranich & Bach instruments 
from start to finish enables us to inspect the material 
of which they are constructed while it is being cut 
up in our own mill—not after it has been largely 
hidden in finished cases and actions. A Kranich 
& Bach guaranty means that all raw materials in the 
piano are purchased and worked up under the per- 
sonal supervision of Mr. Kranich and Mr. Bach. 


uA 






ey "aN 





Made in the Heart of Manhattan, 23rd Street, near Third Avenue 





HARLEM WAREROOMS, 16 West 125th St. NEW YORK CITY 























MOLLY BYERLY WILSON 


CONTRALTO 
1217 Arapahoe St., Los Angeles, Cal. 


wave CADMAN 


COMPOSER-PIANIST 


In Recitals of His Compositions and His Famous 
“Indian Music-Talk” 


Address: Care of WHITE-SMITH MUSIC PUBLISHING CO., BOSTON 


—MINNIE M.— 
Voice, Culture and Coach ¢ 
McConnell Vocal Trio 
204 Cathedral Parkway, (W. |i0th $t. New York 
Phone: River 6439 


WILLIAM J. FALK 


Assistant to Mr. Oscar SAgncer 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Interpretation and Artistic Finish 
’Phone Riv 292 West gad St., New York 








erside 6919 








The Best Bargain is Quality— 


HE Conover is one of the few great Pianos of 

today which is still — built by its original 
maker. : : 
@ Its continued use in euch institutions as the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, University of Illinois, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin and Northwestern University, 
is the best proof of its satisfactory tone qualities 
and durability. :: +4 3 es et - = 








Send for free illustrated Art Catalog. 


THE CABLE COMPANY, Chicago :: :: MAKERS 














A. B. CHASE PIANOS 


Artistanos 
Highest Type of Artistic Instruments 


For the Pianist, the Singer, the Teacher, the 
Student, the Conservatory, the Concert, the Home 


Factory at 


Reference: 





CourIER. 


NORWALK, OHIO> 


The Editor-in-Chief of Tae Muscat | 








BUSH & LANE 


The Style 16 Upright Grand Piano 
with the Grand Tone 


FACTORY, $2 3 HOLLAND, MICH. 














CARLO NICOSIA | 


Formerly conductor with Century and 
Ilammerstein Opera Companies. 


Coaching for Opera in French, Italian and English. 
5 West 6sth St., New York. 


SIBYL SAMMIS MacDERMID 


SOPRANO 
Pupils Accepted Fine Arts Bldg., Chicago 


FRANK WOELBER yon 
nstruction 
Authorized Exponent of the 
GOBY EBERHARDT METHOD 
864 Carnegie Hall, New York. Phone Audubon 3390 


YAHR 2 


E Oratorio : Concert - Recital and Opera 
Phone, Ravenswood 2319 849 Lakeside Place, Chicago 





=2>Z 








Vi RG | L Virgil School of Music 


SUMMER SESSION begins Mon., June 28. 
AMERICAN CONSERVATORY of MUSIC 


Enrollment Sat., June 26. For prospectus 
address Secretary, Executive Office, 
567 Third Ave., Sow York. 
Offers « 








Chicago’s Foremost School 

ot Music and Dramatic Art 

ourses in Piano, Voice, Violin, Public School Music, etc. Diplomas and Degrees. 
SUMMER NORMAL SESSION 

of five weeks, from June 28th to July 31st, 1915, 

Reading. Dramatic Art under Walton Pyre. 

artists. Terms moderate 


JOHN J. 


Special Courses in Oral English, Interpretative 
Lectures and Recitals by eminent educators and 
Catalog and Summer Session Prospectus sent free. 


HATTSTAEDT, President Kimball Hall, Chicago, I11. 

















ESTABLISHED 1867 
CLARA BAUR, Foundress. 


Conducted according to methods of most progressive 
-uropean conservatories, 


eee Eh Elocution — MUSIC —Languages | © 

‘ } Faculty of International Reputation. 
Spengelanal advantages for post-graduate and repertoire 
work, 





Ideal location and residence department with 
superior equipment. 
Students may enter at any time, 


Highland Avenue and Oak Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 


The Guilmant Organ School |* 


DR. WILLIAM C. CARL, Director 


Twenty-five Students Now Holding New York 
Positions. 


FOUR FREE SCHOLARSHIPS. EXAMINATIONS OCT. 1. 


WRITE FOR NEW CATALOGUE. 44 W. 12th ST., NEW YORK 


e and information 
s Bertna Baur, Directress. 














DR. CL ARK Baritone 


Recital in Costumes with His Compan. 
Transcontinental Tour Now Being Booked 


Address Secretary, 83 Auditorium Building Chicago, til. 


ZOE FULTON 


PRIMA DONNA CONTRALTO 
Per. Add.: Pennsylvania College for Women, Pittsburg, Pa. 


(Limited number of pupils accepted) 
DAN BEDDOE tenor |? NORTEL sone 
Management: 


Season 1915-16 in America t Culbertson, Fine Arts Bidg., Chicago 


Western Representative: 
ob 1 ba ann . tow _.. ,% M. S. Routzahn, Great Falls, Montana 


= REUTER S. Constantino YON 


Italian Vocal Instructor 
PIANIST 


Pietro A. 
Management: GERTRUDE O’HANLON 


HERBERT MILLER Baton 


716 Fine Arts Building Chicago 














GEORGE _D., HER WIG 


239 Fifth Ave. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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COUNT GEZA ZICHY. 


One of the most remarkable concerts ever 
heard in Berlin and in fact anywhere in the 
world, was given late in May at the end of the 
Berlin season just past. A one armed pianist 
played before a one armed audience. This 
was Count Géza Zichy, the famous one armed 
Hungarian pianist of Budapest, who gave a 
lecture followed by a piano recital for the 
benefit of soldiers who have lost one arm, or 
the use of one arm, in the present war. Count 
Zichy is a most extraordinary man and a 
unique example of what can be accomplished 
wi:h only one arm and hand, and his lecture 
was given chiefly for the purpose of encourag- 
ing the thousands who have lost an arm in 
the great struggle. He succeeded first with his 
talk and later with his piano playing in con- 
vineing his audience that life still has much 
to offer even to the one armed. 

Count Zichy, like every normal human being, 
was born with two arms. He be- 





gan to study the piano at an 
early age, being remarkably gift- 
ed for the instrument, but at the 
age of fifteen he had the great 
misfortune to lose his entire 
right arm through the careless 
discharge of a gun while on 
a hunting expedition. The 
member was amputated at the 
shoulder. This surely would 
have been enough to have dis- 
couraged any ordinary mortal 
so far as pianistic aspirations 
could be concerned, but young 
Zichy was not to be classed 
among ordinary mortals. As 
soon as he had recovered from 
the first shock he determined 
to accomplish with his left 
hand alone what is given to 
but few to accomplish with 
the use of both hands and arms, and how well he suc- 
ceeded in his gigantic task has been demonstrated by 
his, remarkable career as a pianist. The wonderful 


f character, which 
enabled him to accomplish the seemingly impossible, aston- 


strength of will power and force <¢ 


ished no less a personage than Franz Liszt some forty 
years ago, and since then all Europe has tendered him 
homage. 
What Hanslick Wrote More Than Thirty Years Ago. 

Count Zichy began his public career in 1878 in a concer‘ 
t Vienna, and four years later, when he appeared again 
in the same city, Hanslick wrote of him: “The most as- 
tounding thing we have heard in the way of piano playing 
n recent times has been accomplished by a one armed man 

Count Géza Zichy. Many can play, some can enchant, 
but Zichy is the only one who can work miracles. Pub- 
licly he does this only for charitable purposes. This time 
the large proceeds were given to the Billroth Hospital and 
the Hungarian Students’ Stipend. Since we were first 
astonished by the playing of this virtuoso of the left hand, 
he has made, although it seems unbelievable, still greater 
rogress in his art. 


Count Zichy displayed a marvelous and astonishing 
volume tone in a ‘Concert Etude’ and a Hungarian fan- 
tas _— ° : os : 
tasy of his own composition, and then in Bach’s 
chaconr 


inged by himself for the left hand, and his 


lightning jumps, skips and glides and his polyphonic 


legato playing were so extraordinary that his listeners 
could scarcely believe their ears and eyes.” The principal 
critics of all the European cities wrote of Count Zichy in 


Sketch of the Achievements and the Remarkable Personality of 





the Famous One Armed Hungarian Pianist. 


By Arthur M. Abell. 
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(1) Schloss Sztara, the old family country home in which Count 
Zichy was born. (2) Count Vinzens Sztaray, the pianist’s grand 
father on his mother’s side, who was in the retinue of Marie 
Antoinette. (3) Géza Zichy in 1852 (age three) (4) Count 
Zichy’s grandmother, who was a pupil of Hummel in composition 
(5) Count Géza Zichy (note his resemblance to Kaiser Wilhelm IT) 
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similar terms. Even Fetis declared him to be 
“one of the most admirable of piano virtuosi.” 

Count Zichy, in his recent concert in Berlin, 
played among other things this same Hunga- 
rian fantasy for the left hand that Hanshick 
mentions. Even Liszt, when he first saw this 
composition, would not believe that anyone 
could play it with the left hand alone, so tor- 
midable did it look, 
chaconne on the piano for the left hand alone! 


And imagine the Bach 


Count Zichy possesses muscles and fingers of 
steel, yet pliable as rubber. He has completely 
mastered the keyboard with his one hand and 
plays with the same ease and certainty in the 
highest treble as in the lowest bass notes. A 
remarkable feature of his playing is the beau- 
tiful sustained legato singing of a melody, 
while at the same time playing an accompam- 
ment consisting of chords and arpeggios with 
such consummate skill and perfection that, as 
Hanslick well says, one dis- 





credits one’s ears. A cele- 
Zichy, 


hearing him for the first time, 


brated colleague’ of 
declared: “Zichy does not play 
one handed, he plays four 
handed.” 


Count Zichy’s Other Abil 
and Achievements. 





Aside from his piano play- 
ing Count Zichy’s use of the 
left hand is extraordinary. He 
dresses himself, cuts his meat 
at table, peels apples, writes 


folds and seals letters, and 





does everything a normal per- 
son with two hands does in the 
ordinary activities of life, He 
is above all a passionate hunter 
and a dead shot, also a skilled 
herseman. The many wounded 


ho recently listened 


soldiers, w 
to him in Berlin, left the lecture and the recital with the 
feeling and the conviction that their future spheres of 
activity were much greater, provided they exerted the nec- 
essary will power, than they had supposed possible before 
seeing and hearing Count Zichy 

During his long public career extending back nearly forty 
years, Count Zichy has never played except for charitable 
purposes, and no other pianist or musician has ever earned 
and given away such sums as he. I do not know the exact 
figure, but it amounts to several million marks. As he 
comes from a very wealthy family he has never needed to 
carn money for himself, but has always turned over every 
penny earned with his piano playing to some good purpose 
He comes from one of the oldest aristocratic families of 
Hungary, and because of his social connections his concerts 
in all of the European music centers have always been 
attended by the highest aristocracy as well as by the gen- 
eral public. His playing never fails to enthuse his audi 
ence, not merely because of the unique impression made by 
such astounding one handed virtuosity, but also because of 
the soul, the fire, the immortal spark, which ever form 
Count Zichy is 


at once virtuoso, musician and interpreter of the first rank 


prominent features of his interpretations 
His compositions also reveal true inspiration and superior 
musicianship 

Count Zichy as Opera Intendant and Courtier. 


After his recent Berlin concert the Empress received 


Count Zichy at the Palace At the Hungarian Court 


Count Zichy is himself a personage of great importance 


Two and a half years ago, during the Liszt centenary in 
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Budapest, Mrs. Abell and | with other guests had the honor 


to be presented at court and the master of ceremonies 


Count Geéza Zichy. He is also intendant of the Buda 
Opera, president of the Liszt Society, and of 
Royal Music, besides holding 


numerous other offices of importance. 


pest Royal 


the Hungarian Academy of 


Count Zichy's Strange and Romantic Family. 


Quite aside from his piano playing Count Zichy is one 


of the most interesting personalities of our day, but strange 
to say, next to nothing is known in America of him and 
is wonderful achievements, so it will well be worth while 

look a little closer into his life and works, and above 
ll into his strange ancestry, for few living men can boast 
of such a romantic ancestry as he. He was born on July 
23, 1849, in the old family palace Sztara. He comes on 
his mother’s side from a family that can trace its lineage 
further back than either the Hapsburg or the Hohenzol- 
lern. During the Middle Ages his family lived in various 


his ancestors on his moth 


famous old castles, and one of 


side, Albertus Sztaray by name, who inhabited the 


romantic old Burg Vinna in the fifteenth century, left a 


buried treasure, which was discovered more than four hun 


dred years afterward, under circumstances which vie in 

terest with Sherlock Holmes’ escapade in the “Mus- 
yrave’s Ritual” by Conan Doyle \bout the middle of the 
nineteenth century an old parsonage belonging to Zichy’s 
mother’s family was rebuilt, and while the work was in 
progress the following remarkable document, which had 


for four hundred years, was found by one of 


been hiddes 





he workmen: 

Burg Vinna, May 20, 1447 
I t flee Burg Vint is not able to withstand the attack of 
i I iste I ve buried my treasures and hope that 
lescet t will find thet I have buried them at the follow 
g I Fi Ir th towe f the burg there is a little door, 
f teps lead into the garder Proceeding from this 
| t es to an alley of big linden trees At 
er i Il cl ind three klafters (about 
cig et the nort rne of this the treasure is 
‘ this d ent it ill oak box and hide it 
nage God he'p us poor people in our dire 

\-tpertus SzraAray 
The author of this document was never heard from 
iin, but his letter was found, as I stated above, four 
hundred years later and was forwarded to the direct de- 
cendant f Albertus Sztaray. These were three brothers, 


the Counts Sztaray, and on reading the document they im- 











mediately repaired to Vinna, but found the burg or castle 
it Strange to say, however, the north tower men- 
ioned in the ancient document was still partly standing, 
and traces of the litthke door and four steps were also 
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found. Greatly elated by this the three brothers continued 
their search, but no further traces could be found. The 
linden alley mentioned and also the chapel had completely 
disappeared. After a long and fruitless search the two 
younger brothers gave up the quest in despair, but the 
oldest brother had in him some of the elements of will 
power and character, which were handed down to Count 
With the help of his old 
gardener, Istvanko, he dug ditches in the ground in all the 


Géza Zichy through his mother. 
directions. Finally they came upon roots of what once 
These were sent to Vienna 
to the institute for forestry for examination, and the reply 
This 


was a decided success, for now it was comparatively easy 


must have been mighty trees. 
came back that they were the roots of a linden tree. 


to determine the location of the old linden alley mentioned 
in the document. Finally the site of the chapel was found, 
and after months of patient search the treasure itself was 
The inhabitants of the 
village, who saw the two men working together with such 
zeal, thought that both were lunatics. 


unearthed one moonlight night. 


The old count maintained the strictest secrecy concern- 
ing his discovery, but one day he, who had never left his 
birthplace, departed for Vienna, Berlin, Paris and London, 
Later he returned 
home and bought up great tracts of land, and then it was 
clear to his brothers that he had found the treasure. But 
he never could be induced to tell them of his discovery. 


accompanied by several heavy trunks. 


The count 
was a most eccentric old man, and after his death it was 
found that he 


much less to share the treasure with them. 
had left nothing to his two brothers and 
all of his possessions in the way of real estate to his 
nephews. He left nothing in cash to them, but it was 
supposed, because of the treasure that he had possessed 
an immense capital. When the safe, in which he had al- 
ways kept his money, was opened, instead of finding the 
anticipated wealth the heirs were confronted with the bar- 
rels of six pistols, and on a little tablet were seen a skull 
and bones, under which the words were written: “He, who 
opens this safe, is a dead man, for he will shoot himself.” 
A way was found, however, to remove the weapons, but 
the safe contained nothing. 

No one knew anything about the dead Count’s money 
except Istvanko, the old gardener, who had helped to dis- 


cover the treasure, but he had been so affected by his 


master’s demise that he himself lay at death’s door. The 
brothers questioned him, but he could barely stammer the 
words: “Money— garden— earth— under— tree—” and 


The last words of the old Count 
had been: “Leave to the earth what belongs to the earth.” 


then gave up the ghost. 


The entire grounds were dug up, 
but the money was never found. 


And so it came to pass. 


Another interesting member of the family was Count 
Johann Philip Sztaray, the great grandfather of Count 
Zichy on his mother’s side. His portrait still hangs in the 
Zichy gallery of ancestors. 
which this 


Among the many strange ex- 
had, the the 
strangest: After a long illness the doctors pronounced him 


periences man following was 


dead. The lungs had ceased to breathe and his heart stood 
still 
and for days he lay bedded on a catafalque in his palace. 


They prepared his body for a ceremonious burial, 


_ One night, when there were no watchers, the apparently 


dead man awakened. I will quote Count Zichy’s descrip- 
tion of what followed from the history of his family, men- 
tioned in his own “Memoirs”: 

“Johann Philip Sztaray slowly sat up in his coffin and 
With his left hand he grasped his black 
sabre and attempted to lift his legs out of the coffin. He 
succeeded and thus sat illumined by the light of the hun- 
dred tapers, which surrounded the catafalque. As he looked 
down over the eight steps of the catafalque he was seized 
with a sudden rage and shrieked: ‘The dogs! They built 
for me such a high catafalque, so that in climbing down I 
should break my neck.’ With his powerful arms he dashed 


gazed about him. 


the candelabras aside and made his way out of the death 


chamber. The first person to see him was a scullery boy. 
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Scared out of his wits he rushed out into the village 
shrieking: ‘The ghost of the Count is coming.’ But the 
Count came out on the balcony and yelled: ‘Shut up, you 
fool!’ And there he stood on the balcony, the terrible one, 
in his inky trappings of woe, pale and wan, flooded by the 
light of the moon. The peasants of the village, who had 
heard the shrieks, were so terror stricken that they rushed 
out of their homes and awakened their pastor. He came 
out, censer in hand, while the alarm bells of the village 
were rung. Not until sixteen years later did death suc- 
ceed in claiming the defiant Johann Philip Sztaray.” 

The grandfather of Count Zichy went to Paris as a 
young man in the retinue of Queen Marie Antoinette. He 
experienced all the terrors of the French revolution and 
was himself saved from the guillotine only by a lucky 
chance. He, too, was a most eccentric man and was absent 
minded to a ludicrous degree. On the day of his wedding 
after the ceremony, he sent his wife home by carriage saying 
that he would follow on foot. On the way he became so 
engrossed in the perusal of his Horace, which he always 
carried in his pocket, that he forgot his bride, his home, 
and in fact everything but his Horace. Hours later he 
was found wandering, absorbed in his book and oblivious 
to everything. It was from this same bride, the grand- 
mother of Count Zichy, that our one armed pianist inherit- 
ed his musical ability, for she was the first one of the fam- 
ily to display pronounced musical talent. She studied com- 
position with Hummel, and the manuscripts of her sonatas 
and cantatas, which Count Zichy still possesses, prove that 
her ability was of no mean order. 

Strange was the fate of the old castle, known as Burg 
Torissa, in which the couple lived, and which had been 
in the possession of the family for centuries. In the year 
1813, this old burg with all of its treasures suddenly dis- 
appeared one night, being completely swallowed up by the 
earth. In Géza Zichy’s “Memoirs” this strange event is 
described in the words of the old grandfather himself as 
follows: 

“At midnight the bells of the burg chapel suddenly began 
to ring. We thought there must be a fire, and the in- 
habitants of the village all ran toward the burg. Suddenly 
a subterranean explosion was heard, and the door of the 
ancestral crypt burst open, and through it gushed a mighty 
stream of water, like a turbulent mountain stream, on 
which floated the coffins of my ancestors. Meanwhile the 
castle began to sink into the earth, and as the first rays of 
the morning sun appeared they shone only upon the two 
crosses of the chapel, which could still be seen peeping 
above the earth. At seven o'clock even these had disap- 
peared, and nothing but shimmering yellow sand covered 
the site, where a few hours before the proud castle had 
Undoubtedly the old castle had been undermined 
hy quicksand. 

Count Zichy remembers very well this grandfather, and 
it was to him at the age of four that his first toast was 
tendered. The occasion was his grandfather’s birthday. 
His mother placed him on a chair, and the little tot raised 
his glass: “I had always heard,” writes Zichy, “that the 
greatest happiness was to be found in heaven, so I toasted 
my grandfather in wishing that he might get to heaven as 
It was not till ten years later, however, 


stood.” 


soon as possible.” 
that his grandfather passed away at the age of ninety 
years. 


(To be continued.) 





Cecil Fanning’s Fine Art. 





These excerpts are taken from an extended review of 
a Cecil Fanning concert in Los Angeles, Cal., which ap- 
peared in the Daily Times of that city, June 15: 

“The muses smiled very brightly on the efforts of the 
Woman’s Lyric Club, and their assisting artists, last night 
at Trinity Auditorium. The concert, given under the di- 
rection of J. B. Poulin deserves to be chronicled 
as one of the best given by the organization. 

“The dominant note of variety was struck delightfully 
by the soloist of the occasion, Cecil Fanning, poet and 
artist. His interpretations and his vocal capabilities leave 
one guessing much of the time as to just where his limita- 
tions in these directions begin. He ranged from the awe- 
stricken dramatic intensity of Loewe’s “Der Erlkénig’ to 
the dainty prettiness of ‘Meet Me By Moonlight Alone,’ 
with the ease of a drifting boat, and in between gave some 
quaint picturizations of Old French melodies. The presen- 
tation of these latter songs, with the accompaniment of 
gestures, might in the case of a less able artist, have been 
disappointing. As it was, they proved very charming. 

“In his German Lieder, it is in his wealth of dramatic 
power that Mr. Fanning triumphs. The spoken word al- 
most takes the place at times of the vocal tone in the in- 
tense moments in Loewe’s ‘Erlkonig.’” He gave also ‘Der 
Wanderer’ and ‘Wohin,’ of Schubert and ‘Verborgenheit,’ 
of Hugo Wolf, with that fine finish which he apparently 
has ever at his command. . 

“H. B. Turpin, Mr. Fanning’s accompanist, follows the 
singer with that precision and sympathy which comes of 
many years’ experience together.” 
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EDNA DUNHAM. 


ROYAL DADMUN. . 
ficult. 





EDMUND BURKE. MAY PETERSON, S. DE STEFANO. 


a condition where it is very difficult indeed for many of them to secure a hearing. 





GRETA TORPADIE. R 


The position the Music League of America has taken in regard to the park music situation in New York City, with the 
forming of a committee of prominent music .overs, which includes Margarete Matzenauer, Olive Fremstad, Josef Stransky, E1 
nest Schelling and others, has again brouglh. this unique organization before the public eye. 
the exact scope of this institution, and it is for these that this article is written. 

The constantly increasing number of musicians in America, who depend upon this country for support, has broug 


To procure for artists in general a public hearing, the Music League was formed, and this year it broadened its former 





GOTTSCHALK 


THE MUSIC LEAGUE OF AMERICA 


A New Method of Music Development in the United States. 


Chere are some who do not know 


For the young musician especially, is this dif- 





SARA GUROWITSCH DAVID SAPIRSTEIN 


ht about 





LOUISE COX 


work, and through the arrangement of bookings with the Booking and Promoting Corporation of Aeolian Hall, New York. is en- 


abled to give its artists not only a local hearing, but a national one. 


Although there is no financial assistance offered to students or artists, the League places upon its roster the names of elig 
ible artists and engagements are secured for them whenever possible. 


nishes without charge information regarding their requirements. 


itan Opera Company. 





try, and he is much in demand. 


competitions held in New York and various cities. 
Straight and Mrs. E. H. Harriman. 

May Peterson, soprano, is an American girl from Wisconsin, with a thorough foreign training in the vocal art. 
ing abroad she sang in Chicago churches. 
Paris, she was splendidly received. 


Louise Cox is an American singer, a soprano of the Metropolitan Opera Company. 


Paul Reimers, tenor, has been called a mas‘er of lieder, chanson and folksongs. 
London Beethoven Festival and other important fetes. 
Royal Dadmun is ranked among lea ling baritones of the day. 


There are also a number of artists who appear under the exclusive management of the League. To the booking, the advez 
tising and the advance of all moneys necessary, the League attends for these artists, who are chosen after thorough trials and 


Engaged to sing with the Opera Comique in Paris in a leading role, her connection with it 
is now suspended owing to the European war, and she is making a concert tour of America, 


ers who have proved successful without Eurcpean training, and it was only through a chance hearing at an entertainment given 
by Mrs. W. K. Vanderbilt that she came to the attention of Mr. Gatti-Casazza, who immediately procured her for the Metropol 


David Hochstein, violinist, is said to be the first American ever to win all three prizes in the Vienna Conservatory. He 
graduated from the Meisterschule with the highest honors, appearing subsequently in Vienna, Petrograd, Dresden. Berlin and 
London before he made his New York debut. 

David Sapirstein, pianist, is a player in whom excéllent taste, judgment and seriousness of purpose blend admirably. 


Sara Gurowitsch is a young cellist, who first established her reputation by winning the 


in 1906 at Berlin, and later by her successful appearances in prominent European centers. 


The guarantors of the League include Mrs. 


fhe French provincial cities received her with enthusiasm, and when she reached 


She is one of the few American sing 


Well known abroad, he has sung at the 
He is already deservedly popular here. 
The critics are unanimous in his praise all over the coun- 


To music students, studying in New York, the League fur- 


Otto H. Kahn, Mrs. Willard 


Before go 





Felix Mendelssohn Bartholdi Prize 


Salvatore de Stefano, a young harpist of unusual calibre; Edna Dunham, soprano, and Greta Torpadie is a soprano, well 


versed in operettas much in demand. 


Edmund Burke, baritone, and Robert Gottschalk complete the list. 





Ernest Schelling on Park Music. 


Through park concerts America may hope to become one 
of the world’s great musical centres. Intelligent and con- 
sistent use of this method of educating the public taste, in 
the opinion of Ernest Schelling, the distinguished American 
pianist, may be expected to lead to the creation of a “na- 
tional music.” 

“All of us, who are sincerely interested in seeing Amer- 
ica with a music of its own,” said the pianist at his home 
in Bar Harbor, Me., “have been keenly interested in the 
increase during the last few years of public concerts in 
cities throughout this country. If American artists are to 
create a music characteristic of their own country, they 
must be inspired to it by the American public. 

“A country’s music depends on a country’s taste. If the 
people, through listening to good music learn to appreciate 


it, they will call forth compositions worthy to be ranked 
with those of the great foreign schools. 

“But they will never appreciate good music unless they 
hear it. Park concerts for that reason mean a great deal 
more than the mere amusement for a few hours of people 
who have nothing else to do.” 

Scheiling’s remarks were called forth by the recent pro- 
test against the reduction of the appropriation for park 
concerts in New York and the efforts to have it increased. 

As a member of the park music committee of the Music 
League of America, he said, he endorses the recent resolu- 
tion of the National Federation of Musical Clubs’ meet- 
ing in Los Angeles, Cal., calling upon the people to devote 
to musical education in the public schools part of the 
money spent annually for music in America. But just as 
important, Schelling asserted, is the consistent development 
of park music. 


“People who go to park concerts,” he said, “go to listen 


to the music As a rule they are earnest and attentive, and 
they carry away a sincere impression of what they have 
heard. They are in the open air, surrounded by the beau 
ties of nature, and they could not have a better opportunity 
to learn how intimately true music—or any other true art 
must be an interpretation of those beauties 
‘Too often in the public schools it is difficult to teach 
the true significance. Do not mistake me—I believe musi 
cal education in the public and all other schools a vital and 
necessary factor in building up our national culture, and | 
will always support a sincere movement in that direction 
But since we have no national music where the people can 
hear the great masterpieces, | stand for park concerts.” 
On the committee with Mr. Schelling are Josef Stransky 
conductor of the New York Philharmonic Society: Olive 


Macmiillen 


Fremstad, Margarete Matzenauer and Fran 
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Mrs. Macfarlane With Rochester Children. 


Macfarlane’s popularity with Rochester 





Harriet Story 


audiences continues. These reviews from the Rochester 


press tell the story of one of her recent successes there: 
“The garden entertainment given for children by Har- 
New York, at the 


Westminster road, yesterday afternoon, under 


riet Story Macfarlane, of home of 
Mrs. Pitkin 
suffrage auspices, was a refreshingly delightful affair. It 
was a program of stories told in recitation and song from 
the beginning until the finale, the little ones and their nu- 
merous chaperones were fascinated by Mrs. Macfarlane’s 
art, The setting was charming, the garden being at the 
height of its June loveliness and the day ideal. More than 
300 were present, 

“Mrs 
they were completely under her spell as she told ‘How the 
Birch Got Its Bark,’ the ‘Story of the Three Little Chest- 
nuts.” ‘How the Camel Got His Hump,’ ‘If | Had a Dolly 
Like Mother Has Me,’ ‘How the Elephant Got His Trunk,’ 
Macfarlane 


Mactarlane thoroughly understands children and 


and other absorbingly interesting tales. Mrs. 
has a fine mezzo-soprano and she knows how to use it to 
best advantage in her chosen work and several times 


during the afternoon a golden oriole, perched in a high 
singer, gave its lovely notes as an ob- 


Advertiser, June 24, 1915. 


poplar above the 


ligato Union and 


“| wonder if any of you ever have seen elves. 


Harriet Story Macfarlane paused in the midst of the 
wondrous fairly story she was telling yesterday afternoon 
to put the query to her rapt juvenile audience, and, fascin- 
ated by the realism of the tale, several dozen small heads 
bobbed an emphatic afhrmative. 


‘The children’s garden party yesterday was an event to 


” remembered It was staged in the beautiful grounds 
of Mrs. William Pitkin, Sr., 266 Westminster road, and 
the little girls in white dresses and bright bows, and small 
boys, equally brave in Sunday best suits, made an array 
that rivaled the nodding flowers of the garden. In fact, 
the youngsters blended into the scene until they seemed 
a part of the garden with its bushes gay with fragrant 
roses and peonies, bouquets being placed at intervals along 
the paths. Although the party was primarily for the little 
people, grown-ups were present in goodly numbers, and 
took keen enjoyment in the festivities. 

“The youngsters gathered in a circle about Mrs. Mac- 
farlane, who gave a song and story program admirably 
suited to the occasion. It was evident that the entertainer 
was fond of children, for her every word showed an un- 
derstanding of the mystical imagery of childhood, and, 
most important of all, she smiled on, but not at, the little 
people clustered about her. ‘Spring Has Come’ was the 
song that opened the program, after which Mrs. Macfar- 
lane told three fairy tales, relating how the turtle got his 
and how the white 


shell, how the goldenrod came to be 


birch chanced to be white. The entertainer then took her 
charges on a trip through the woods where sundry adven- 
tures were encountered. So many elves and fairy people 
crossed the path of the travelers that the eyes of the en- 
raptured kiddies threatened to bulge from their heads. 
“Special interest was added to the occasion when Mrs. 
Macfarlane sang a group of songs by Florence Newell 
Barbour, which seemed particularly adapted to the occa- 
sion. “The Violet,’ ‘The Dandelion,’ ‘The Bees’ and ‘The 
Echo’ were sung. Several of Kipling’s stories were told, 
including the fascinating description of how the camel 
got its hump and how the elephant got its trunk, which 
Mrs. Macfar- 


lane illustrated several of her numbers with toy animals, 


were received with uproarious applause. 
and a huge Teddy Bear with glittering eyes emitted such 
terrifying growls while ‘I’m a Regular Circus Bear’ was 
being sung that certain small spectators were seen to shiver 
and quake by Floy L. Bartlett, 
and ‘Rough and Tumble,’ a ditty interpreted with the aid 


‘Vacation,’ a song 
of two flabby but engaging dogs, concluded the program. 
Mrs, Macfarlane expressed herself as greatly pleased with 
Rochester 


the enthusiastic response from the children.” 


Herald, June 24, 1915. 


Hugh Allan Leaves for Pacific Coast. 


Hugh Allan, the baritone, is to spend the summer at Los 
Angeles, Cal 
it was a musical treat recently to the music lovers of St. 
Albans, Vt., 
Stuwkowski, furnished a program of arias and Neapolitan 
This 


club, founded by Mrs. Oliver Crocker Stevens, of Boston, 





, having left for that city yesterday, July 6. 
when Hugh Allan, accompanied by Leopold 
songs, before 


a young women’s club of that place. 


a member of the family which has given Vermont two 


Governors, gave these artists a deservedly cordial recep- 
tion, 

Mr. Allan sang also wich his usual success at Katonah, 
N. Y., on a recent date, at the home of Mrs, Frank Hun- 
ter Potter, of the Bishop Potter family. 

While in the West, the baritone wiil sing in concert con- 
tinuously. Among his immediate engagements is one with 
the El Paso Symphony Orchestra, Harry van Surdam con- 
ductor, July 6. He is to give a concert in San Diego 
about September 5. 

Mr. Allan will be the baritone soloist with Mary Garden 
on her tour this coming season. 

Rk. E. Johnston is Hugh Allan’s manager. 
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Schelling’s Engagements. 





Ernest Schelling, the American pianist, will be one of 
Heretofore Schell- 
ing has confined his touring to the Eastern section of the 


the important attractions next season. 


country, playing mainly with the symphony orchestras. 








ERNEST SCHELLING, 


But now Maximilian Elser, Jr., personal manager for 
Schelling, has on his desk in his office in Aeolian Hall, a 
route sheet which takes the pianist into practically every 
State in the Union next season, up and down and across. 

His engagement to play with Conductor Emil Oberhof- 
fer and the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra is the latest 
addition to Schelling’s long list of orchestral dates, which 
include New York and touring engagements with the Phil- 
harmonic Society and the Boston Symphony, and also 
dates with the Philadelphia and Chicago Symphony Or- 
chestras. 

Representative local managers, clubs, schools and col- 
leges of the nation have also engaged this pianist for re- 
citals. Coming East in October after Middle Western 
dates, for example, Schelling plays within one week at 

“ Oberlin College, with the Monday Musical Club at Youngs- 

town, in the Hennessy course at Auburn, and at Wells 
College at Aurora. The following week Schelling goes 
ou tour with the Philharmonic Society of New York and 
then goes South. 

The distinguished pianist’s personal manager explains 
that it is only by booking Schelling for as many as five 
engagements a week that he can fill the demand for his 
services, 





Heizer Pupils’ Program. 


At the Heizer Music School, Sioux City, Iowa, advanced 
pupils of Mr, and Mrs. Frederick Heizer gave this pro- 
gram Friday afternoon, June 25: 


Trio for piano, violin and viola............cccceccecccccce Weidig 
Morton Howard, John Messick and Mr. Heizer. 
Sonata, op. 31, No. 3 (first movement)................. Beethoven 
RGU PM MRS sik aceon scan acd csvevaese ari eedie ce Leen 
EMM MSMN Sh cred cues poeta cabarets elebenne oe aves veweenaa MacDowell 
Helen Richardson, 
Pe: BE Wier NAN 5 ois 5s. ooo. oceans obo oav ke eeweut Keler-Bela 


Paul Beppler. 


Sonata in E flat (allegro)....... .....Beethoven 


Rm NNN ett nites vn ansNas pie cis bxei naeica soos ee Kjerulf 
Ge SR IN coc 65 os cd o0.0e-00. 0k BEdecce Charles Wakefield Cadman 
Jessie Scott. 

MIE TN NO esa wks Bocas y uatns Cons So0e each cemee een Chopin 


Morton Howard. 


Poeme Erotique . Grieg 
Papillon pe Wak SAGE Sou be brs Wb osm amare .Grieg 
Charlotte Boer. 

Concerto in C (second movement)..............cceceeccees Haydn 


Anna Coughlin. 
Orchestral accompaniment supplied by Mabel Barclay at piano 
and string quartet. 
Concerto in G minor (first movement)...............Mendelssohn 
Helen Blackman. 
Second piano, Mabel Barclay; strings, Anna Coughlin, John 
Messick, Paul Beppler, Mr. Heizer and Brownie Ayres. 





Albert Spalding’s Novel Publicity. 





André Benoist, accompanist and personal representative 
of Albert Spalding, has discovered a novel scheme for pop- 
ularizing Mr. Spalding’s plantation and darkey melody, 
“Alabama.” Mr. Benoist has had photographed the open- 
ing bars of the original manuscript from which has been 
made a plate the size of a postcard. This plate bears the 
title and name of the composer, which is in his own hand- 
writing. In the left hand corner of the postcard appears a 
miniature photograph of Mr. Spalding, and in the right 
hand corner a picture of a violin. On the addressing side 
of the postcard there is a short paragraph telling how Mr. 
Spalding came to write the composition. 

Those who have seen the new card have been impressed 
with the novelty of it, containing as it does just enough 
music to get one so interested that he wants to hear the 
rest. 





What the West Thinks. 


(From the Los Angeles, Cal., Times, June 28, 1915.) 

A visitor of prominence in the musical world is Leonard 
Liebling, editor-in-chief of the MusicaL Courter, the lead- 
ing journal devoted to the art in this country. Mr. Lieb- 
ling is possessed of an unusually broad knowledge of mu- 
sical subjects, and has spent the past year putting himself 
in touch with activities in the art in all sections of the 
country. He is “covering” the important events of the 
festival for the MustcaL CourtEr. 








Amateur Prima Donna—I had an awful time while I was 
singing that cadenza. I suddenly got hoarse, and I cleared 
my throat hard. But that only made me hoarser than ever. 

Long Suffering Friend—Ah, I see. You swapped hoarses 
in the middle of the scream.—St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 
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San Diego, Cal., June 24, 1945. 


Last night must have been one of the great occasions in 
Mme. 
unique. 
to sing to the children of the city of San Diego and last 


Schumann-Heink’s life. It certainly was the most 


Some months ago the great contralto promised 


night she fulfilled her promise. 

The recital which represented a complete and varied 
program was given at the Panama-California Exposition. 
Dr. H. J. 


accompanied on the piano, Frieda Foote Chapman playing 


Stewart presided at the organ while Toni Hoff 


some violin obligatos. 

The children were admitted free as special guests and 
numbered thousands, the first seats being reserved espe 
cially for them. Behind the children sat the parents who 
had. children with them, and then beyond that, like the 
sands of the sea, came the grown ups. Over 20,000 are 
calculated to have made up this wonderful audience. 

Mme. Schumann-Heink afterward confessed to feeling 


nervous before her entrance to face this tremendous crowd 


MME. SCHUMANN-HEINK DELIGHTS ARMY OF CHILDREN. 


Distinguished Contralto Fulfills Promise Made Several Months Ago to Sing for Young 
People of San Diego— Vast Audience of Juveniles and Adults Assembles 
in Open Air at Panama-California Exposition to Listen 
to the Matchless Voice of the Great Artist. 





which extended as far as she could see, but the moment 
she bowed a sympathetic wave set up and drew the dis- 
tinguished singer and great audience together; she threw 
out her arms in an embracing gesture and from that in- 
stant all neryousness was gone, the singer being truly and 
as ever herself. 

To hear Ernestine Schumann-Heink sing in concert or 
opera is one thing, to hear her singing from her heart to 
thousands of her little invited guests under the gorgeous 
dark blue sky of a California June night, with the moon 
glowing down on singer and audience, and countless thou- 
sands of lights gleaming softly on all sides, is something 
apart and worthy a poet’s pen. 

Why write of what she sang or how. The picture of 
it all 
meating the atmosphere 
part that is really to be recalled, is that by a simple kindly 
great her something 
greater and more lasting than mere financial gain. 

TYNDALL Gray. 


the purity of the wondrous vocal organ clearly per- 
none of this really counts; the 


act this artist registered sense of 





Virgil Piano Conservatory Recitals. 





Three more recitals at the Virgil Piano Conservatory, 42 
West Seventy-sixth street, New York, Thursday, Friday 
and Saturday, aroused the favorable comment of many 
music lovers who attended. 

The first was given by pupils of John H. Stephan. Sylvia 
Ziegler opened with Mozart’s 
Godard’s fourth mazurka, both of which she played splen- 
didly. Eva Rein- 
hardt followed with Nollet’s elegy in C 


fantasie in D minor and 
She has unusual command of the piano. 
sharp minor, a 
Her other 


Bach “Bouree,” contrasted vividly 


composition requiring true poetic appreciation. 
number, the dashing 
with it. 

Bessie Wisner displayed a wide range of ability in the 
“Scotch Poem” “Romance,” the first of 


which she did especially well. 


” 


“Legend and 

Eula Tyler chose a group of interesting numbers from 
MacDowell’s “To the Sea.” Her interpretation of “A. D. 
1620” pictured vividly the “Stern and Rockbound Coast” of 
She played “To the Sea” 
faster than it is usually done, suggesting an angry rather 


Puritan strength and vigor. 


than majestic picture. 

Katherine Sidebotham performed two Chopin etudes and 
one waltz by the same composer. In this waltz she rose 
to stirring dramatic climax which proved effective. 

Edna Pickett, who has appeared at several former re- 
citals, has developed further richness of tone, sensitiveness 
to pedal effects and technical power. The martial spirit in 


which Rachmaninoff’s G minor prelude 
brought forth hearty applause. 

Mrs. G. M, Beckley interpreted the Chopin ballade with 
sincerity and appreciation and Bertha Henry did full jus- 
tice to the brilliant cadences of Liszt’s Hungarian rhap- 


sodie, No. 2. 


she presented 


The Friday recital was given by Master Chester Barris, 
Edith Rundspaden, Master Harold Saile and Charles 
Jagels, pupils of Mrs. A. M. Virgil and John Stephan. All 


of these young artists have possessed themselves of a thor- 
ough knowledge of technic, use of the pedal and tone value. 
Chester Barris presented the first movement of Beethoven’s 
“Pathetique” sonata in a thoughtful spirit. His conception 
of the Chopin fantasie impromptu was faster than.is cus- 
tomary, but he handled it well. 

Charles Jagel’s sense of tone value was worthy of even 
This was especially noticeable in 
In the Godard mazurka his 


a more mature student. 
the “Cradle Song” by Barilli. 
style was dramatic. 

Harold Saile played the “En Courant” of Godard with 
impassioned, vigorous spirit. His tone quality was un- 
usually fine in the “Meditation,” op. 26, by Lang. He pre- 
sented the “Conquered Warrior,” by Mrs. A. M, Virgil, 
with dignity and power. 

Edith Rundspaden played the 
with great delicacy and fluency and made the “Shadow 
Dance” She 
closed the program with a very interesting interpretation 


‘Arabesque” of Leschetizky 
of MacDowell a most characteristic number. 


of Mendelssohn’s “Rondo Capriccioso.” 

The last recital was given by the pupils of Marjorie E 
Parker. 
have been studying but one year at the Virgil Consera- 
With- 


out exception, they have gained considerable technical skill, 


Although most of them are very young and som? 
tory, they did themselves and teacher much credit. 
and fundamental knowledge of the pedal. They seemed 
partial to Mrs. Virgil’s compositions, which they played 
with evident delight and eagerness. 

Irma Meyers gave a charming rendering of Mrs. Virgil’s 
Alice Farriss executed a berceuse 
Others 


“To a Humming Bird.” 
by Munkelt and a waltz by Lack very creditably. 
who played well were Dorothy Meyer, Mabel McCollum, 
Frances Nederbury, Dorothy McCollum, Alice Lloyd, Ade- 
laide Dowd, Mary Ferguson, Anna McCollum and Kath- 
arine Ferguson. 

Mrs. A. M. Virgil has recently returned from Philadel- 
phia, where she examined eight pupils for grade certifi- 
cates and four for teacher’s certificates. 


A Quondam Plea for Chamber Music. 


A plea for chamber music which Karleton Hackett, the 
Chicago critic, wrote several years ago has been widely 
copied. The occasion for the article was a concert by the 
Flonzaley Quartet before that organization was as firmly 
established in Chicago as it is today, and the disappointing 
attendance stirred the critic to a degree of righteous wrath 
which he expressed in pointed terms. 

“The only thing needed to gain a sense of the charm of 
human 


chamber music,” declared the critic, “is ordinary 


intelligence. Yet such a Chinese wall of prejudice has been 
built around the quartet concert that the average music 
lover hesitates to attend. We do not altogether blame the 
public, but we do blame those who have learnedly descant- 
ed on the quartet as the sacrosanctarcanum of art, which no 
profane foot should presume to approach without purgation 
of its sins, the laying on of hands, and other ceremonies. 
that the 
should thus screen their office from the eyes of the vulgar, 


“It was understandable Roman _ soothsayers 
since they well knew that to reveal the mystery would de- 
But 


why should the same tactics be applied to chamber music? 


stroy them altogether, there being nothing within. 

“We have heard quartet playing which was a trial to the 
spirit. So also have we heard piano playing which pro- 
duced the same effect—singing as well—to say nothing of 
plays, sermons and every other form of human activity. 
Possibly nothing in music sounds worse than the playing 
of a poor string quartet; but, by the same token, nothing 
in all the range of the art is more beautiful to listen to, 
just for the mere gratification of our esthetic sense, than 
such quartet playing as we heard yesterday afternoon from 
the Flonzaleys. 

“How can our feeble voice make any impression on ears 
into which for years have be dinged such tales as have 
made the public mark the quartet concert as the one thing 
Well, we can only say our say, though it be of 
If the 
public would only go and hear them for themselves, the 


to avoid? 
no more avail than blowing against the north wind 


happy result would not be long delayed.” 





Spooner’s Hidden Talent. 





Before the public an artist must preserve a gracious and 


dignified manner. Among acquaintances he may unbend 
slightly, but only with intimate friends does he feel safe 
in unmasking and showing his true characteristics. On 
the stage one is enveloped in art, surrounded with artificial 
at least 


that peculiar individual 


atmosphere, so that the real self has to be hidden 
kept in the background. The aura 
atmosphere—is visible only on close fellowship. 

Those who know Philip Spooner as a singer know him 
only artistically. Those who know him personally know 
him as a pleasant, courteous and interesting young man, 
well informed and well traveled, therefore an engaging 
conversationalist, with forceful and well developed argu- 
mentative powers, firm in his beliefs, strong for his ideals 
and loyal in his friendships. One trait, however, which he 
possesses, and known only to few, is an uncommon talent 
for mimicry with which he cannot only amuse but create 
astonishment because of its realistic cleverness. 

Only on informal occasions and only spontaneously does 
this talent burst forth, but when it does Philip Spooner is 
completely metamorphosed. That he is able to depict so 


minutely and correctly certain characteristics of others 
proves that he is not only a close observer but a firm re- 
tainer. The chief charm about these impromptu imper- 
sonations is that they are unpremeditated and are most 
frequently called forth through reference or suggestion. 
This aptitude for comedy is one of the many traits that 


make Philip Spooner an attractive personality off the stage. 
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| 
| ADVANCEMENT OF MUSICAL PHILADELPHIA. 


| By Walter N. Dietrich. 
| 














Some twenty odd years ago the writer attended one of 
he few music schools in Philadelphia. In those days it was 
he custom for the instructors to teach more than one in 
rumet! M teacher was indeed an excellent cello playe ,. 


in fact he was considered a virtuoso on that instrument; 
nd while a most conscientious man, as | now look back 
through years of experience, he was totally unfit to teach 
pia eyond the elementary grade. This | believe could 
be said of the average conservatory teacher of those days. 


In common language he was a “dray-horse.” 








In those days no attention was paid to the individual 
needs of the pupil as is the common custom of today. The 
ful attention paid technic, tone production, the distin 
ishing features of legato and staccato playing was not 
horoughly gone into, nor was the pupil made to realize 
what true artistic playing is. I cannot recall ever having 
heard a performer play with the confidence, skill and mu- 
icianship that we now find in the product of our music 
chool In those days we were apparently satisfied with 
what today we would call mediocre werk, 
Few of us “Quakers” went beyond the native bounds 
hat satisfied our parents and grandparents, especially the 
latter, was sufficient for us 
During my Western experience of some ten years | am 
free to say that the musical culture there was far beyond 
vhat I left in Philadelphia. That advanced condition was 
easily explained by the fact that the ambitious, diligent 
upils of the West went to Boston to complete their edu 
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cation, and after being properly trained, and fortunate 


enough to receive the inspiration that comes from studying 


with men of reputation, on returning to their native homes 


became musical missionaries. Geographically Philadelphia 
was situated too near Boston for the parent to believe it 
necessary to send a child there; and the idea of study in 
Kurope was rarely thought of. Happily the European edu- 


cation, from a musical point of view, should only be in- 
foolish rich. 
that the 


advent of 


dulged in by the 


I believe awakening of Philadelphia musically 


was the the present Philadelphia Orchestra. To 
that superb organization too much praise cannot be given, 
and to the ones who first brought it forth. It gave Phila- 
and lifted the 
Gillespie, that 


new hopes, 
Mrs. 
dignified old lady who used to manage the 


delphia new music, new ideas, 


musical atmosphere heavenward. To 
Thomas’ con 
certs, and who was always foremost in all important events 
of her 


generation, the credit of first properly supporting 


thought should be 
Woolley, who interviewed her on this 
and who, in fact, placed the thought 
“Who will lead it?” Mr. Woolley men- 
well local that day. 
She threw up her hands with horror, and exclaimed, “Non- 


the “home orchestra” given. Her firs‘ 


question to Dion E. 
proposed innovation, 
head, 


in her was, 


tioned several known musicians of 


sense.” So we 
lady had for 
| am 


readily see what regard that sagacious old 
musicians. 

only take her 
would 


home 
seat in the 

; 
is so high in Philadelphia that it 


sure could she usual 


today she have a decided change « 


Music 


\cademy 


thought. culture 


would be impossible for a poorly equipped musician to 
make a living \ teacher today must have modern ideas 
and know and understand the method of practice and 
science of technic used by the great musicians of the day. 


He must be familiar with the higher forms of concert 


work, and especially in preparing his pupils for it. His 
acquaintance with advanced ideas of technic and best prin- 
ciples of scientific pedagogy is absolutely essential to suc 
cess. This | am free to say applies to teachers throughout 
the musical world, Europe as well as America, and I am 
glad to believe that right here in Quaker-Philadelphia we 
of the best. 


have our share 


Ellmer Zoller with Olive Fremstad. 





k:limer Zoller, 
as accompanist for Olive Fremstad during the season 1915- 


16. Mr. Zoller 


the well known pianist, has been engaged 


is at present at Mme. Fremstad’s camp, on 





ELLMER 


ZOLLER, 


Lake Highland, Me., 
rehearsing and preparing repertoire for next season’s tour. 

Mr. Zoller will also be Mme. 
the Maine 


where both artists are busily engaged 


Fremstad’s accompanist at 
Festival. 





Address, 


Marcia van Dresser Sang for Soldiers. 


montis after the outbreak of the war, Marcia 
van Dresser sang leading soprano roles at the Frankfurt, 


For four 


Germany, House, the 
with the production of 
Dresser 


Opera season beginning August 8, 
“Tannhauser,” in 
part of Elisabeth. 


Miss van 


which Miss van 


sang the During the four 


months which followed, Dresser sang on an 
average of twice a week in addition to several concert ap- 
After the first week or two the Opera House 
back from the front. 
They appeared with hands, arms or heads bound up and 


with crutches, 


pearances. 
was always half filled with soldiers, 


but they were not so severely wounded that 


they could not go to hear music. Miss van Dresser de- 
clares that she has seldom sung before more grateful audi- 
and none 


tention. 


ences, have accorded her more appreciative at- 


In addition to the interest which she evoked in Halevy’s 
success in the roles of 
Marschallin, 


“Jewess,” she achieved noteworthy 
Tosca, Aida, Fiordiligi, the 


Senta, etc. 


Countess, the 


Since her return to this country Miss van Dresser has 
sung at a number of private musicales in addition to a re- 
cital at Aeolian Hall, New York. Next 


be heard both in concert and opera, as a member of the 


season she will 
Chicago Opera Association, Inc. 


Elsa Fischer Leads Prosperous Season. 
Elsa Fischer, the and 


founder of the Elsa Fischer String Quartet, just closed the 


young American concert violinist, 


most successful season of her artistic career, and is at 


entering upon a well earned vacation, which she 


Dixville Notch, N. H., 


Miss Fischer intends to devote considerable 


present 
returning early in 
time 


will spend in 
October. 
preparing programs for next season’s concerts. 





Noted Singers Like California. 


Mme. 
York last week en route 


Gogorza (Emma Eames) 


to Bath, Me., 


Emilio de Gogorza and 
New 
they are to have a permanent home. 


Mme. 


ama-Pacific Exposition in 


were in where 


Fames was enthusiastic in her praise of the Pan- 


San Francisco. She referred to 


it as of “lasting credit to American genius.” She em- 


phasized also the engaging hospitality of Californians to 
strangers. 


Mr. de 


Coast towns in 


Gogorza is to tour California and Northwest 


January and February. 


rtorence LA RRA BEE 


Exclusive Man 
FOSTER & DAVID, "500 Fi ritth ‘ave. New York 


CAROLL BADHAM PREYER 


TEACHER OF SINGING—Italian Method (Lamperti diploma) 
Studio: 27 West 67th Street Tel. Columbus 1123 


FRANKLIN RIKER 


IN AMERICA SEASON 1915-16 
Personal Address: 414 West 12ist St., New York 
9028 Morningside. Studio: 603-4 Carnegie Hall, N. Y. 


Florence Hinkle 


SOPRANO 33 
1 W. 34th St., 


Management, The Wolfsohn Musical Bureau 


pe from a tour through Australia and New Zealand 
OW IN AMERICA 


23r a Street Tel. 








i gece £4 Season 1915-16 








Phone, 





N. Y. 











339 West 7731 Chelsea 





REINALD WERRENRATH 
BARYTONE 


THE WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU 
New York 


Management, 


1 West 34th Street - - - - 








US. 
KERR 


BASS--BARITONE 
RECITALS 
n English, German, French, Italian, Norwegian | 


538 West 143rd St. ,jis2hes, New York City, N.Y. 
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Clark Invariably Wins. 





There is probably no singer on the American concert 
platform today who captivates his audiences more than 
Charles W. Clark, the eminent baritone. Not alone with 
his voice, with its beauty and shadings, does he win the 
patrons of his concerts, but with his personal charm as 
well. Critics invariably remark the quickness with which 
he makes his way into the good graces of his hearers. 

Regarding a recent concert given in Orchestra Hall, 
Chicago, by the Amateur Musical Club for the benefit of 
its extension work, at which Mr. Clark and Amy Neill, 
violinists, were soloists, the Chicago Herald said: 

“Mr. Clark sang fifteen songs in a manner ravishing to 
the ear. Few baritones, if any, can join, as he can, poetry 
and vocal tone with such convincing results.” 

Of his latest concert at Rockford, Ill, the Register- 
Gazette said: 

“Mr. Clark is an artist in the highest meaning of the 
word, and nothing gives greater proof of his musicianship 
than the simplicity with which he interprets the songs of 
simple character—those which appeal to the sentiment or 
humor of his audience. 

“His voice is resonant and full, with a wondrous beauty 
of quality and clarity of tone—big, without force, and a 
pianissimo perfect in tonal purity and freedom. So g.eat 
is his mastery of vocal technic that his voice is but an in- 
strument on which he can play at will, and, naturally, the 
result of such an equipment, combined with broad musi- 
cianship and temperament, is a finished interpretation of 
any composition he may essay. 

“The generous program was replete with the most de- 
lightful offerings, and in grave and gay, in classic and mod- 
ern, his audience was charmed and enthusiasm awakened, 
until to applause that would brook no denial the singer 
added again and again to the splendid program. 

“In the group of songs by Faure was displayed a mar- 
velous beauty of tone color, which is one of the artist's 
wonderful endowments. 

Again and again the audience repeated the ap- 
plause at the close of the generous program until Mr. Clark 


WITHERSPOON rss 


Metropolitan Opera Available tor Concert and Oratorio 
Address: Management, Wolfsohn Musical Bureau 
1 West 34th Street - New York 


INEZ BARBOUR oer 











Concert--Recital--Oratorio 
Management: Wolfsohn Musical Bureau, 1 West 34th St., New York 


MME. GRACE HALL RIHELDAFFER 


OPRANO 
223 Mathilda St., Apt. 5 Pittsburgh, Pa 


IDA GARDNER 


CONTRALTO 
Management: WALTER ANDERSON, 171 West 57th St, New York 














SARAME: 


RAYNOLDS 


Soprano 








FLlorENCE AUSTIN 


America’s Violinist 


Personal Address: 133 East 34th St., New York 
Telephone 2239 Murray Hill 


Management: R. E. JOHNSTON 


1451 Broadway - New York 














Mark Hambourg 
Russian Pianist 
Season 1915-16 in America 
Now Booking 
Management: Haensel & Jones 
Aeolian Hall, N. Y. 
Knabe Piano Used 

















GIORGIO M. SULLI 


Musical Director of the Labor Temple 
Choir, New York. 


Vocal Studio, 1425 Broadway, Metro- 
politan Opera House Building, 
New York 


(Phone. 2762 Bryant) 


(ALFREDO MARTINO, Assistant) 





returned to give one we were all longing to hear, ‘Drink 
to Me Only With Thine Eyes.’ 

“Never has a baritone visited Rockford that has given 
the pleasure that Mr. Clark has given on his two appear 
ances here, and the warmth and cordiality of his attitude 
toward his audience was the crowning feature of an even 
ing that delighted all.” 


Christine Miller Soloist at National Saengerfest. 





Christine Miller has been engaged as one of the principal 
soloists for the twenty-sixth National Saengerfest, to be 





CHRISTINE MILLER. 


held in Omaha, Neb., from July 21 to 24, inclusive. This 


popular young contralto is programmed to sing at three 


of the performances. 





“Breath Control of a Pearl Diver.” 


The critic of the Christian Science Monitor, of Boston, 
in speaking of the performance at the B minor mass at 
Bethlehem, Pa., 
Henri Scott: 

“Henri Scott, in the two great arias, ‘Quoniam tu’ and 


on May 29, thus refers to the work of 


‘Et in Spiritum’ in the mass, gave proof of a fine voice, a 
veteran’s schooled ability and discretion, and breath con- 
trol equal to that of a pearl diver, especially such a florid 
argument as the long drawn simple words ‘Catholicum’ 


and ‘Ecclesiam’ in the latter air present.” 





Katherine Hoffmann in St. Paul. 





At the recent highly successful voice recital given by the 
advanced pupils of J. McClure Bellows, at St. Paul, Minn., 
Katherine Hoffmann, Mme. Schumann-Heink’s gifted ac- 
companist, was at the piano and aroused no small degree 


of interest in the occasion. 


McCormack’s Summer Sport. 


John McCormack has agreed to infringe upon his sum 
mer solitude by filling three dates in August; at Saratoga, 
Atlantic City and probably at Ocean Grove 


Mrs. A. 
Neighbor 


Does my daughter’s piano practice annoy you? 
Oh, not at all. 


wear—mittens or boxing gloves ?—Life. 


But, tell me, what does she 





Josef Lhevinne, Although Virtually 


a Prisoner, Gives Concerts. 


Each season Josef Lhevinne adds something to a techni 
already considered with the world’s greatest. Although 
the Russian pianist is held in Germany a virtual prisoner, 
he nevertheless has ample opportunities to keep up his con- 
stant practice and even to fill a few concert engagements. 
His treatment by the Germans, he writes, has been ex- 
tremely considerate, and he has added materially to his 
repertoire in anticipation of coming to America at the first 
opportunity he is permitted to do so 

One of Lhevinne’s last appearances in New York, before 
he sailed for Europe, was with the Volpe Symphony Or- 
chestra, an occasion which led Max Smith, of the New 
York 


“seems to grow in breadth and power, delicacy and refine- 


Press, to declare that Lhevinne’s piano playing 


ment, with every appearance. His selection was the Rubin 
stein concerto in D minor, and it is safe to say that no 
such performance of this concerto has been heard in New 
York since it was given by the composer himself some 
forty years ago. The listeners were breathless, and at the 
close the applause was so violent and prolonged that the 
pianist yielded at last and gave a prelude by the same com- 
poser as an encore—an exceedingly difficult composition 
and almost unknown to concertgoers of the present gen- 
eration. Even then the crowd was not satisfied, recalling 


the virtuoso again and again.” 


Germaine Schnitzer to Be Congratulated. 


Gerald Henry Buerger “arrived” at the home of D: 


and Mrs. Leo Buerger, Edgemere, L. 1., Sunday, June 27 
Mrs. Buerger is well known on the concert stage as Ger 


maine Schnitzer, the pianist 





Dr. Wm. C. Carl in Colorado. 


Dr. William ¢ 
ganist, left New Y« 


Col., where he 


Carl, the distinguished American orf 


rk last Thursday bound for Estes Park 


w.ll remain all summer 


MARGARET H ARRISON SOPRANO 


1§ EAST tots STREET, NEW YORK Tel. Stuyvesant 2927 


Ellmer Zoller 


PIANIST-ACCOMPANIST with Mme. Olive Fremstad 
Hotel Wellington, 7th Ave. and ssth St., New York. Phone, Circle 1066 


ETHEL NEWCOMB 


Address Summer Months 
WHITNEY POINT > NEW YORK 


VIVIAN GOSNELL 


BASS BARITONE 
Among the few English-speaking singers who really understand the 
art of Lieder singing, Mr. Vivian Gosnell deserves to take a high rank. 
—London Globe 
FIRST AMERICAN SEASON 1915-16 
Management: M. H. HANSON, 437 Fifth Ave., New York 


Angelo CORTESE. 


America’s Distinguished 


HARPIST 


M ment, Antonia Sawyer, Aeolian Hall, N. Y. 
































ELEANOR HAZZARD 


PEOGOCK 


(SOPRANO) 
Available tor Next Season 
Management: M. H. HANSON - - New York City 


PER BIORN 


DANISH BARITONE 


From Berlin and Copenhagen Royal Operas. CONCERTS, 
RECITALS, FESTIVALS. 


Exclusive Management: Annie Friedberg, 142§ Broadway, N. Y¥ 








WILHELM 


AUCSTEIN 


VOCAL. TEACHER 
1 ! il 


“Mr. Wilhel Augs‘eir 1 
wt y syste f te g voice He ee f several 
is connec’ wat 1 n s esstul in 
Beng equippe teacher, I feel sure 
e will duplicate i new field the ceess he ulways en 
joyed.” (Signed Frank Kina CLarRK 


Studio: Metropolitan Opera House, 1425 Broadway, New York 
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BIENNIAL CONVENTION IS 
ABSORBING TIME AND ATTENTION 
OF LOS ANGELES MUSICIANS. 





National Federation of Music Clubs Concerts and Sessions 
Constitute Main Attraction at Present—Ellis Club 
Presents Brilliant Program to Mark Close 
of Its Season—Leonerd Liebling in 
Southern California Metropolis. 


W. Washington S:-reet, { 


Los Angeles, Cal., June 26, 1915. J 
he Biennial of the National Federation of Music Clubs, 
s many concer.s and sessions, is absorbing the time 


attention of everybody and the reports of these are 


ng covered so exhaustively by Leonard Liebling, editor 
hief of the Musica. Courter, that I will not attemp: 
orporate any of them in my letter, but | want to 


ak of the last concert of the Ellis Club, Tuesday even- 


> } ] 


June 22, which was among the best given by the club 

is season. That is saying a good deal, because the uni- 
form excellence of these concerts is well known 

Among the many fine things on the program was the 


” 


“Hiawatha’s Departure,” the solos 
Clifford Lott. 
contralto, contributed several solos which were en- 


Arthur Foote setting of 


} 


being sung by the 
M vlott 


popular baritone, Eva 


thusiastically recerved 


Ry far the most ambitious number on the program and 


the most enjoyable was Felicien David’s “The Desert,” 
read by Hobart Bosworth, with orchestral accompaniment 
under the direction of Mr. Poulin, Julius Bierlich being 
concertmaster The incidental tenor solos were sung 
Mr. Proctor, of the club, who has that rare gift, a 


ire lyric tenor 
The ( 


Mr. Ingram, also of the 


voice, 
was given behind the scene 
club, 


ill of the Muezzin” 


rroducing exactly tie 


eird effect desired 
Mr Bos 


s of the 


worth is well known as one of the leading ac- 
surpassing power, 
great 


warmly congratulated on the 


country, and is a reader of 


consequently the whol was one of 


beauty, Mr. Pe 


pertormance 


sulin is to be 








JOHN HEATH P'tekscuce 


128 East 57th Street. New York 


WILLY von SADLER 


TEACHER OF SINGING Sure Method) 


STUDIO 23, rue de I 'U niversité 





P: ARIS 











L. d’ AUBIGNE 


Teacher of Singing 


|Address: 30 Ave. Kleber 

















DELMA-HEIDE 


Maestro di Bel Canto Italiano 


30 Rue Marbeut (Champs-Elysees) Paris 
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LAMPERTI-VALDA 


SCHOOL OF SINGING 


AVENUE NIE PARIS, FRANCE 
Tempor i in New York, & West s2d Street 


MME, GIULIA VALDA 





















PAUL 


DRAPER 


TEACHER OF SINGING 


AND THE INTERPRETATION OF SONG 








Personal address ; East s7th Street 


Phone: Plaza 8645 
For concerts, recitals, etc., address: 


LOUDON CHARLTON, 
Carnegie Hall New York 














the well loved ac- 
companist of the club, came in for her share of deserved 


work of the season. Miss O’Donoghue, 


applause. 


Many Mourn Deatu oF MME. MENASCO. 


The recent death of Elsa Von Grofe Menasco came as 
a great shock to the many friends of this sunny natured 
universally. She was the 
daughter of Bernhard Bierlich, and sister of Julius . Bier- 
lich, the violinist. She herself 


musician, who was beloved 
was a well known cellist, 
playing much and teaching. She leaves, besides her hus- 


band and a son, a new born infant. 


LeonArD LIEBLING IN Town. 


Leonard Liebling, the editor-in-chief of the MusicaL 
CouriFR, arrived in Los Angeles Wednesday noon, and ex- 
presses himself as deeply interested and delighted in what 
here. He incessant demand ever 
his arrival, and has made a host of new friends as 
well as receiving greetings from his many old ones. 
Jane CATHERWOOD. 


he finds has been in 


since 





Laura E. Morrill Will Occupy New Studio. 





Laura E, Morrill, in the midst of packing, giving lessons 


and the numerous and necessary incidental interruptions 
which are bound to come to a busy teacher about to change 
her local habitat, receive the 


was ready nevertheless to 





LAURA E, MORRILL. 


Musica Courter representative at her Aeolian Hall stu- 
dio, New York, recently. 

“So much does bother some in keepiag 
Mrs. Morrill admitted as the 
unruffied manner in the midst 
of so much detail which demanded her attention. 


Morrill inherited a goodly bit of those re- 


moving, etc., 
one’s thoughts together,” 
writer mentioned her calm, 


Perhaps Mrs. 
. © 
liable 
she is a thorough New Englander, despite her sixteen years 


Puritan qualities, calmness and self possession, for 
of metropolitan life. 

Mrs. Morrill was on the eve of departure for Boston. 
During July and August she will be found there at Hotel 
Puritan, on Commonwealth avenue, where she will accept 
a few pupils, or more accurately speaking, where she has 
agreed to take with her pupils who wish to do summer 
work especially and to study continuously under her direc- 
tion. 

Lilla Snelling, contralto, and Bertha Kinzl, soprano, will 
Mrs. Morrill to she will give 
a big reception June 29 at the Hotel Puritan, and at which 
these well known professional pupils of Mrs. Morrill will 


accompany Soston, where 


sing. 

“On my return to New York in the fall I shall occupy 
my new studio apartment, which is being specially fitted 
up for me on the ninth floor of the Hotel Majestic, Central 
Park West at Seventy-second street. I shall have the ad- 
vantage there, too, of the ballroom for my musicales,” Mrs. 
Morrill told the writer. 

Mrs. 
singer and her successive career through an unusually good 
of the 


Morrill’s early success as a concert and oratorio 


equipment as a teacher have made her one most 
sought vocal instructors in the metropolis. 

“My work lies to a great extent in the realm of the 
Morrill. 


ality in singing and that the highest development of char- 


mental,” said Mrs, “T believe in great intellectu- 
acter is necessary to the best development of voice. A 
I have always believed that 
singing may have a perfect method. Mentally locate the 
tone before taking it. That is, I insist that the tone be 
thought of first. This is not theoretical; on the other hand, 
it is very practical. 


strong individuality counts. 


“Get away from the physical and put the tone purely on 
the breath. When the 
and tongue, the 


founded on throat 
The best vocal 


is not 
singer is less hampered. 


technic 





The real natural 
comes when the singer is entirely free from the physical. 

‘*Art covers art,’ as and individuality and 
not imitation must be developed in the vocal student.” 


method strives to develop the natural. 


you know, 





Mortimer Kaphan a Big Success. 





Mortimer Kaphan, Dickens’ characters, 
pleased a large audience at the Fair Grounds in Hamilton, 
Ohio, with the Charles Dickens’ 
pices of the Y. M. C. A. Mr. Kaphan was loudly ap- 
plauded for his interpretations of the characters of Wilkins 
Macawber, Uriah Heep, Sydney Fagin, 
old grandfather from the “Old Curiosity Shop.” 

The local cast of about two hundred children as Dickens’ 
characters also aroused applause. 

A stage was erected in front of the grand stand which 
seated 5,000 people. 

Mr. Kaphan will play a return date in Hamilton, giving 
a joint recital perhaps with Frank Gittleson, the violinist. 


portrayer of 


pageant under the aus- 


Carton, and the 


Not Enough Drums! 





A band without a big drum! A _ surprising idea, but, 
nevertheless, one likely to become true if the present fam- 
ine in drums continues for long. Stocks of drums, side 
and bass, are very low. 

The manufacturers have not been able to keep apace 
with the heavy demands, for not only is there a shortage 
of raw materials, but there is a difficulty in obtaining brass 
rods, as the factories are all busy making munitions, 

Vellum, large required for 
drums, is scarce, and the price has risen—London Sunday 
Pictorial. 


quantities of which are 





How It Sounds, 
Jacon —What is your daughter doing at the piano? 
Sounds as if she 


music.— Yonkers Statesman. 


Egbert was setting her class yell to 








Marquis de Trabadelo 


4, rue Marbeuf, Paris 


eJ Jean VERT ie.icW tease 


ee an 
WAGER fer Public 
Appearances 


Teaching in New York This Season. Studio: 326 W. goth St. 


MARTINUS SIEVEKING Pianist 


. .. INSTRUCTION BY A NEW METHOD. 
Pupils limited. ; ults guaranteed. 
36, rue Theophile Gautier, Paris[@XVI. 


REGINA de SALES “sii 223°" 


WILL TEACH ALL SUMMER IN NEW Y 
Voices tried Tuesday peers by appointment, free of charge. 
Studio: 701-702 Carnegie Hall. Phone, Circle 130. 


THE DEVERELL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


9 rue de Chaillot, — France 


s Elysé 
LANGUAGE: A T, “uu SIC 
Until War Is Se Bs School, New York City. 


37 MADISON AVENUE 


GABRIEL | APIERRE 


(With Melba and Kubelik in America, Winter 1913-14) 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Jules Sandeau - . = 
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Jean de Reszke 
53 Rue de la Faisanderie 
Paris 











HERMANN KLEIN 


Teacher of Some of the Most Successful 
Singers Now Before the Public 
Co-Fditor, Garcia’s “Hints on Singing”; Au- 
thor, New English Version of “Carmen” 
Translator, Metzler’s Mastersongs, “Lieder in 

English.” 


40 Ave. Road, Regent’s Park, N. W., London 
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Permelia Gale Appreciated. 


Permelia Gale, contralto of Chicago, recently sang with 
much success in Arcata, Cal. The following is quoted from 
the Arcata Union: 

“It was, indeed, a delightful evening enjoyed by music 
iovers, Monday, when Permelia Gale, of Chicago, gave her 
song recital. 

“Mrs. Gale has a beautiful contralto voice, of wide range, 
Her 


talent is versatile, and the unassuming ease with which 


full of color, and added to this the soul of an artist. 


she sings will always make her appearance welcome. 

“In the German Lieder, her phrasing and clever enun- 
ciation were admirable. The dainty ‘Shadow Song’ was 
charmingly given. 

“Two songs of the desert, cast in so exquisite a mold, 
that they have almost the quality of pastels, were particu 
largly attractive. The singer in each displayed rare in- 
sight, finesse and true appreciation of the text. 

“To sing Handel means that the interpreter must have 
rich qualities of temperament and _ style, combined with 
deep tonal brilliancy. Mrs, Gale’s rendition of this selec- 
tion was extremely effective. Her singing of an aria from 
‘Samson and Delilah,’ by request, was illumined by inten- 
sity of feeling, and mellowed by ripe scholarship. 

“A gem of the evening, by MacDermid, was notable for 
strength of tone and fine poetic sensibility. It expressed 
every nuance of feeling. 

“Mrs. Gale used her voice with unusual skill in the group 
of Indian Her 


chosen.” : 


songs by Lieurance. encores were well 


Grainger a Favorite in America. 





Percy Grainger, the pianist-composer, who made such a 
deep impression on the American music public this last 
season, is already engaged to play with nearly every or- 
chestra in the United States and his tour extends from 
Utah to Louisiana. There are a very few dates open for 
him during the first half of the season. 

Mr. Grainger not only satisfies his audiences artistically, 
but he has a personality which wins. 

The writer was present when Grainger played at the 
Springfield, Mass., festival in May, and saw the pianist 
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SAI IQ York, and having 
coached the major- 


ity of great operatic artists, among whom: Adelina 
Patti, Nordica, Tamagno, Etc. 
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Oscar Saenger 


iene tes TEACHER OF SINGING 

ria concert uments of tone placing to artistic finishin 
famous Ope, oratorio, recital and opera. Teacher o 
Mine. ia ee and Concert Singers, among whom are: 








Formerly Con- 
ductor Metropoli- 
tan Opera, New 


ourpcgon 





Mabel Garrison soprano; Miss Florence Hinkle, soprano; Miss 
Bernice de Pasty.) no; Miss Helen Warrum, soprano; Mme. 
rich Hensel, temo. Aye 2203, Mr. Rudolf Berger, tenor; Mr, Hein- 


Orville Harrold, tenor; Mr. Paul Althouse, 
Mildred Potter tenor; Miss Lila Robeson, contralto; Miss 
Josephine Jacoty te; Miss Kathleen Howard, contralto; Mme. 
Scott, basso: Mr ‘aio /t0; Miss Sibyl Conklin contralto; Mr. Henri 
tone:’ Mr. Bike Won Hinckley, basso; Mr. Louis Kreidler, bari- 
TEL. 687 LENOX ‘ecerhold, bass-baritone; Mr. Leon Rains, basso. 

STUDIO: 6 EAST 81st St., NEW YORK 


tenor; Mr. John Yo 


contralto: 
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PERMELIA NEWBY GALE 
after playing the Grieg concerto receive ten recalls before 
he gave an encore. After performing one of his own se- 
lections he was recalled again and again. 

Upon entering the artist’s room there, Pasquale Amato, 
the baritone, went up to Grainger and congratulated him 
most highly. 

Mr. Grainger thinks that America is wonderful and ap- 
preciates highly every little attention. He that no- 


Says 
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where in the world are things done so quickly and wonder- 
fully as they are in America—a really sincere attitude on 
his part. 

He has had several engagements during the summer, 
go to 
Beverly, Mass., soon for an appearance at a midsummer 


among them one in Glen Cove, L. L, and he will 


concert there, 





McConnell Pupil Engaged by 
DeKoven Opera Company. 





Marie McConnell, soprano, has been engaged by the De 
Koven Opera Company for thirty-three weeks beginning 
September 15, 1915. 

Miss McConnell will appear in the role of Annabel, and 
is also the understudy for Maid Marian. She received her 
exclusive training from her mother, Minnie M. McConnell, 
developing under this excellent guidance a voice of un- 
usual quality and purity. When Mrs. McConnell founded 
the McConnell Vocal Trio, Miss Marie 
first Her work with the 
tory that it resulted in this opera engagement. 


was selected as 


soprano. trio was so satisfac 


Mme. Hudson-Alexander Gives 
Unalloyed Pleasure. 





“In these days of quasi concert singers,” said the Allen- 
town, Pa., Democrat, referring to Mme. Hudson-Alexan- 


der’s appearance in Allentown, “it is a rare privilege to 


hear a good singer, and it was a splendid opportunity that 


many hundred had last evening. Many sopranos have 





AND GERTRUDE 


ROSS, THE WELL KNOWN COMPOSER 


sung before in this city, but few have appeared here with 


Mm 


It is one of the purest sopranos ever he ard 


so warm and vibrant a voice as Hudson-Alexander 


possesses. 


here. Her program was well arranged, but it was in ‘Fairy 


Pipers’ that she reached her audience more particularly. 
I ] 


Even after the opulent program the audience demanded 


eve ning 


remembered.” 


an encore at its close It was in its entirety an 


of unalloyed pleasure, and will long be 


What’s the rent of 


use of the piano? 


Musician this room, including the 


Landlady—lI can’t say offhand. You must play me some 


thing first—London Opinion 
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CAMILLE DECREUS TELLS OF EXPERIENCE IN TRENCHES. 


French Composer-Pianist, Who Will Make an Extensive Tour of America Next Season 
Under the Management of R. E. Johnston, Has Returned to 
New York—Is the Guest of Ex-Senator Clark. 


























Camille 
cent experiences in the French army, which appeared in 


Decreus gave an interesting account of his re- 


the New 


planist is in 


The 


guest of 


York Times, June 27 French 
New York as 


management of R. FE 


composer- 
Clark 
Johnston, Mr. Decreus will 


ex-Senator 
Under the 


make an extonsive tour of America next season 


The Times story is reprinted here in part: 


“Having served as volunteer in the army until incapaci- 


tation through rheumatism brought about his honorable 


discharge, Camille Decreus, a well known French com 


poser and pianist, who two years ago made a tour of this 
violinist, has just arrived here, 
William A. Clark at the lat- 


Greenwich, 


country with Ysaye, the 
and is a guest of ex-Senator 
ter’s near Conn. 


country place 


“M. Decreus was a member of the same regiment with 
Collignon, former Prefect, General Secretary to the Presi- 
dent of the Republic, and Councilor of the State, who at 
the age of fifty-eight enlisted and insisted upon remaining 
private 
“M. Decreus knew Collignon, and after the latter’s death, 
intervals of duty, he composed the funeral march 


Fon 


in the 


which was a feature of the memorial service held at 
tainebleau recently, and which M. Decreus had arranged. 


I was at Juvisy with my friend Tourret when the war 


broke out, and we had been guests of Senator Clark at 
his chateau of Ivry, at Petithough, near by,’ said M. De 
creus yesterday. ‘l had never been in the army. When 


my class was first called to the colors I was rejected be 


cause of failure to pass the physical examination. But 


when our was threatened, my friend Tourret 


and | 


country 
felt we owed something to France, and vol- 


unteered, They rejected Tourret, but they took me 


Describes Life in Trenches 


‘In two days we were at Soissons, and immediately we 
Now at 


that point | must confess that life in the trenches was not 


were sent to the trenches. That was in August. 


very exciting. . Since September both sides have held about 
the same positions, with the exception of the incident in 
January, when the river rose, carried off a bridge, and 


left part of our force on its further side. The Germans 
immediately attacked, and forced the French back over to 
the main body, 

“*Most of the while in the trenches in those days it was 
a case of making the time pass. We played cards to the 


shells 


up the earth in the trench, 


screaming overhead or tearing 


Whenever the explosion would 


accompaniment ot 


bury some of our soldiers we would dig them out again 


and resume our occupations, the effort being always to 


kee p in good humor. We became hardened to the visits of 
the shells, and used to crack jokes and make wagers about 
where they would land In fact, at one point we were so 
near the German trenches that we used to crack jokes with 


the Germans. A feeling of human solidarity grew up 


‘One day [| got lost in a “boyau,” or communicating 
trench, and came near not being here. I had been sent 
back to the third line to bring food, and the first thing I 
knew | found myself in the open country. Immediately 
shells began to burst about me Now, when I was first 
drilled, | was instructed that the important thing about 
screening one’s self was to be able to take advantage of 


seems in- 


rock It 


times as big as one’s fist 


any accidental shelter afforded by a 


credible, but a stone six will 
absolutely hide your body if you lie behind it, and at 300 
| threw myself flat, 


that 


meters an observer cannot detect you. 
was 
that 


and began to cast about for a stone large. It 


remarkable how few rocks were on the surface at 


wint. Finally I discovered one, and dragged myself be- 


hind it. 
Safe Behind a Stone 


‘L cannot tell you how long I lay there, but when | 


discovered | was still alive, | began to drag myself away 


by the elbows, and finally found myself in a trench again. 


My comrades did not recognize me. Exhaustion and rheu- 
matism, the latter acquired through lying there wallowing 
my way back in the mud, invalided me back to the depot 


for a fortnight’s rest. 





“*Then they gave me a job as distributor of munitions, 
food, clothing, and other things meant for the men in the 
front line. 
tance back. 


These things were unloaded at a certain dis- 
In that capacity | went to the Argonne, and 
was at the battle of Vauquois, at the end of February. | 
I know that Col- 


lignon was repeatedly offered a commission, but he wanted 


had come to know Collignon very well. 


to carry the colors of the regiment. He was a splendid 


figure, with his white beard, and the rosette of the Legion 
of Honor on his breast. He could not wear the military 


shoes, and most of the time he went barefooted. Later 


he wore sandals. It was at Vauquois that he was killed. 
Our men had sought shelter in the cellars of ruined houses 


in the village. In a heavy rain of bullets from machine 





CAMILLE 


As a Soldier in the 


DECREUS, 


French Army. 


guns, Collignon rushed out from such a shelter to rescue 


a comrade who had fallen wounded. A shell burst near 
him and killed him. 

“*He was buried at the front, and it was not until after 
my “reformation,” or honorable discharge, that the memo- 
rial service took place at Fontainebleau. I had composed 
my “March Funébre” between trips from the depot to the 
front trenches. 

“‘It was at Vauquois that happened an incident that I 
suppose stands alone in this war, the charge of a regi- 
mental band at the head of 


troops. Nowadays the bands 


are usually kept at the rear. But a critical moment came 
times attacked the Germans, and had 
The colonel felt that a time for 
effort had arrived. He summoned the leader of 


Our men had three 
thrice been repulsed. 
supreme 
the band. 
“*Put your men at the head of the regiment, strike up 
the “Marseillaise,” and lead them to victory,’ he €om- 
manded. 
He called his musicians, and 
Then the forty of them 


“*The bandmaster saluted 
told them what was expected. 
The bandmaster 


took their positions. Our line reformed. 


waved his baton. 

“*“Allons, enfants de la Patrie!” rang out, and the men 
took up the song. France was calling upon them to do or 
die. The band started out on the double quick, as if on 
The Germans must have rubbed their eyes. 
But they were carrying 
Then the con- 


rapid parade. 
No musician carried a weapon. 
the “Marseillaise” against the foe. came 


tinuous rattle of the machine guns. The band marched on, 


their ranks thinning at every step. The leader went down. 
the cornetists followed him. The drummers and their in- 
struments collapsed in the same volley. In less than five 
minutes, every man of the forty was lying upon the ground, 
killed or wounded, that is, with one exception. That was 
a trombone player. 
Instrument Shot Away 

**His whole instrument was shot away except the mouth- 
piece and the slide, to which his fingers were fastened. 
He did not know it. He still blew, and worked the slide. 
It was only a ghostly “Marseillaise” he was playing, but 
the spirits of his dead comrades played with him, and at 
the head of the regiment, and with that fragment of a 
trombone, he led the way to victory. The trench was 
taken. Half of the band had died on the field of 
honor. , 
I finally had a breakdown, due to rheumatism, and the 
sent me back to Fontainebleau, where, after a 

examination, | was honorably discharged on 


doctors 
thorough 
May 4.’ 

“M. Decreus wears a diamond horseshoe scarfpin, pre- 
sented to him by his regiment. Indicative of the spirit of 
comradeship prevailing between officers and men is a note 
he carried from his colonel. M. Decreus sent the com- 
mander a card of congratulation when the latter was made 
an officer of the Legion of Honor, and the colonel wrote 
an appreciative reply with his own hand. He also has a 
letter from General Sasset-Schneider, commander of the 
first and second sub-divisions of the Fifth Corps, com- 
mending him as a ‘good patriot who had discharged his 
duties to his country until his strength had given way,’ to 
all representatives Of France abroad.” 


Opera Has Chunged. 


The acceptable type of opera has completely changed. 








Neither the opera that was a mere excuse for coloratura 
display nor the “ballad opera” stand much chance as nov- 
elties today. Italians, Frenchmen and Russians alike have 
established various blends of vocal realism, and in doing 
so they have, whether consciously or not, created vocal 
idioms that their vernaculars. <A 
quaintance with English vocal music leaves me with the 
belief that we have still to do as much, and until that is 
accomplished we shall be perenially hampered with ques- 
that 


suited own wide ac- 


tions ot diction, and of the weight of accompanimen 
a badly placed syllable can stand if it is to be clearly au- 
dible. In opera it 
is fatal. 


The trouble is conspicuous in songs. 

Moussorgsky im Russia, Debussy in France, and, 
different sphere Hugo Wolf in Germany showed 
what could be done mus:cally with their various languages. 


in a 


When shall we be able to point to musical phrases that have 
done as much for ours? It is no use going abroad for models. 
The methods of Debussy are useless for a language in 
which nearly every vowel sound is more or less composite. 
The problem is a hard nut to crack, but I am quite con- 
vinced that it is possible to set the English language in 
such a way that spontaneous dramatic dialogue will fall as 
naturally on the ear as it does in the best modern conti- 
nental operas. When that is done, one of the great ob- 
stacles to national operas will have disappeared.—Pall Mall 
Gazette. 





St. Joseph’s “Concert Season Extraordinary.” 


Mrs. Francis Henry Hill, the musical impresario of St. 
Joseph, Mo., says that it is quality and not quantity, which 
she has considered in arranging her 1915-1916 series of 
attractions. Her list is said to rank second in importance 
among those listed for circuits in the United States. One 
glance at Mrs. Hill’s roster shows the consistency of these 
statements. Through her efforts the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra is to appear there Friday, October 8. Monday, 
December 6, Nellie Melba will be heard there for the first 
time. On the evening of Monday, January 24, Louise 
Homer, contralto of the Metropolitan Opera Company, 
will also be heard in St. Joseph for the first time. Mischa 
Elman will close the series on Monday evening, March 27 

This is conceded to be the most meritorious list of book- 
ings yet presented by Mrs. Hill, who has the credit for 
giving St. Joseph entertainment of the class enjoyed by 
New York, Chicago and other musical centers. 

The new auditorium has been engaged by Mrs. Hill for 
this series. 

Host—Must you leave so soon, Mrs. Tootles? I thought 
you were very fond of good music. 

Mrs, Tootles—I am. 

(Mrs. Tootles exits 
University Lampoon. 


during blank silence.)—Harvard 
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MUSIC FOR AMERICA. 


The English-German Who Desires That European Music and 
Musicians Be Taboo in America— Lectures 
on Vocal Cultivation. 


(From the Musical Courier Extra.) 
The the lectures delivered for the 


of bringing about a complete elimination of foreign music 


second of purpose 
and musicians from America was given before a women’s 
club in a small town in one of the Middle Western States 
3y invitation, the head of the movement addressed this 
women’s association, and the invitation was accepted with 
alacrity because there were no fees attached to the privi- 
lege of delivering such an address to such a cultured as- 
semblage. 

The propaganda that has been started, and which is led 
by this English-German, to force an embargo on European 
t 


argument to convince the American that they have within 


music and musicians, will require a tremendous amount « 
their own resources that music and those musicians which 
make them absolutely independent. 

Evidently it all depends upon the matter of cultivating a 
love for American music and musicians, and therefore this 
propaganda is going on with the usual fervor on the part 
of the English-German who claims to have conceived it, 
and who intends to lay before the musical public the exact 
status of affairs as presented by the one who started the 
movement and who is individually carrying on the war- 
fare. 

It is hardly necessary to enter into any explanation of 
what is being expounded whenever the opportunity offers 
to those who have not had the advantages that the English- 
German who is leading this movement says he has had, 
for it is left to his own utterances to elucidate his mean- 
ings 

At the meeting of this 
evidently striving to arrive at some point in its musical 
efforts that tend to assist in the small 
community in which the association is located, the president 


women’s association, which is 


will elevate and 
of the women’s club did the presenting honors. 
“We Have With Us Tonight.’’ 

Sister Members and Friends 

We have with us tonight a master mind in music—one 
who has not only had the advantages of the music of Eu- 
ropean centres, but who also has transferred to American 
soil all that he gathered during the years that he mingled 
with the great musicians of the Old World, and who now 
is engaged in a propaganda that tends toward the elevation 
of pure American music. 

We this 
there shall be no demonstrations of disapproval, and that 


will listen to wonderful man, and | beg that 
all who are now present will pay unrestricted attention to 
what is said, for I can assure you that this man who is 
engaged in this worthy effort to prohibit any foreign music 
or foreign musicians taking part in any musical entertain- 
ment in our country, it matters not whether in big cities or 
in small communities like our own, should be given every 
encouragement that is possible. 

This is the first opportunity that we have had in our own 
little town to hear one cf the great minds of the musical 
universe, and it but speaks well for our own intellectual 
development and shows that we are far ahead of all other 
like small communities within our State. 

It therefore gives me great pleasure to introduce to you 
this English-German who is engaged in this worthy enter- 
prise at his own expense. 

The Speech. 
Mrs. President, Ladies and Gentlemen 

It certainly gives me great pleasure to admit that all 
that your worthy president said is true. I am engaged in 
a wonderful movement that is bearing fruit, and the proof 
it is that I have been invited to address this association 


Oo 
which is the result of the intellectual development of your 
own wonderful little city, which, I can assure you, is one 
of the most beautiful cities | have ever visited, and | have 
visited almost all of the small towns in both Europe and 
America. 

I have been given the advantages of many years of close 
study of conditions in Europe, and transferring my habita- 





PARTICIPANTS IN “CAVALLERIA 
HILLSDALE 


Hillsdale, Mich., Artists in 
**Cavalleria Rusticana.” 


These artists took part in the production of “Cavalleria 


COLLEGE, 


RUSTICANA” PERFORMANCE AT 


HILLSDALE, MICH 

Reading from left to right, top row, they are: Vivian 
Lyon, pianist; Edna Bilhorn, soprano; Elizabeth Baer, 
contralto. Lower row, Phelps Cowan, organist; Edward 


Clarke, baritone; Marjory Dodge Warner, soprano; War- 





Rusticana” at Hillsdale College, Hillsdale, Mich., June 8. ren Proctor, tenor, and Eugene Woodhams, conductor 
tion from the Old World to the New World, I find that here at the present time is creating. You who read the 
music in America has arrived at such a point that it is ab- Bible will well remember that verse in Isaiah, wherein it 
solutely unnecessary, as I conceive it, for Americans to is said: 


utilize European music to any degree whatsoever 
I have been assailed from all sides as to the stand { have 
taken, and | 


music, and the European cities have been shaken to their 


have been alone in the fight for American 
centres by my stand in favor of American music as against 
European music. 

I am making considerable progress in this great fight, 


shall 


not afraid of a failure, for I simply take that as 


and | succeed because I always succeed, and I am 
part of 
the necessary ups and downs of any man who undertakes 
a missionary work such as | have inaugurated in this battle 


against everything in music that is not American. 


Europe and Isaiah. 


I shall devote my lecture tonight to the explanation of 
that which is necessary in the development of the voice fo 
shall 
simple language as possible so that you who do not know 
well as I do 


upon 


singing purposes. | make my explanations i 


a 


anything about music can understand it as 


myself. But before I enter into this talk a question 


of tone production and the cultivation of the voices, | want 


to again refer to the opposition in Europe that my work 


the earth have we heard 
Sut, | said, My lean- 


the treacherous dealers 


“From the uttermost part of 


the righteous. 
! 


songs, every glory to 


ness, my leanness, woe unto me 


have dealt treacherously; yea, the treacherous dealers have 
dealt very treacherously.” 

I quote this verse simply to show to my enemies in this 
no difference what they may say 
the better- 


movement that it makes 


to me, whatever I do in this movement is for 


ment of everything that pertains to American music. 


Americans for America. 


Many of my European musician friends have proven 
treacherous to me, and I therefore look upon them a 
simply dealers in music, therefore they have a commercial 


Americans 


They 
We have European 


side of the question to consider want 


to come to Europe to study music. 


teachers located in America, who strive for American 


pupils. I say it is wrong to employ any teacher, no matter 
what he or she teaches, who is not a pure blooded Amer 
ican, born of American parents, of American soil; and that 
do with music in this country should 


American, and 


everything that has to 


} wrol 
1 ¢ Cc) 


no foreigner, or any one beariny 
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a foreign name hould be considered, because we want 


everything America that has to do with music to be 
pure and unadulterated, and therefore we must start in 
with the Indian and come on down with everything that 
has to do with music unadulterated, whether or no, with 
even the negro melodies, except that these melodies can b> 
utilized | have taught Dvorak to use them in the “New 
World Symphony.” But I see I have-departed from my 
them id | must get back to the subject of the lecture 
this eveni 
The English Speech. 

In taking up the study of the cultivation of the voice, I 
think it would probably be well for me to refer a little to 
what | might term “provincialism,” as 1 think you would 
probably understand that as well as any subject that | 
could talk upon as regards vocal culture, because you are, 
through environment, provincial in many ways, notwith- 


the beautiful little town in which you live. 


it may seem an easy matter to arrive at the perfect 
pronunciation of vowels when I can lay before you so 
many guiding principles. I say it is not so. I claim that 
provincial influences are consistently at work to thwart us. 
| say that conversational English is full of errors, un- 
itural and misleading. | say that in all grades of socict, 
ve find affectations amounting to distortion of pure Eng- 
lisi ! have found that every shire is inclined to claim 
the purest development of diction, whereas not one has 
rrived at perfect pronunciation through any of its social 
group 
| have been in some fashionable circl where I have 
heard th rd “heen” pronounced with the drawling 
ound of the long “e whilst the true pronunciation is, I 
" bin | have heard “were” uttered as “wear” instead 


t “wur 


When I crossed to America, | found New Yorkers pro- 
uncing “can’t” (the abbreviation of “cannot”) with th 
ound of the “a,” as in “cap,” drawn out; and when I got 
to Boston, | found the Bostonians employing the long “a,” 
is in “tather 
Provincialisms. 

When I| visited the Western States, | found that the peo 
ple in that section had their own peculiarities of speech. 
In fact, | have found in all countries | have visited, all 
communities | have visited, that provincialisms have to bz 
reckoned with 

| have found that the pronunciation in the South imparts 

thin und to the vowel ind when I visited the North, 
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I found that the North illustrates the other extreme, repre- 
sented by vety broad, even coarse tone. 

| have found, however, there is a happier medium, which 
I feel must be accepted as correct. I have found it has 
long been the fashion to denounce English as a musical 
language. I also have discovered that the admitted superi- 
of the Italian, with its open influences, has encour- 
aged many to look upon English as a 


There are 


ority 
wretched 
those, with 
who hold contrary opinion, and their judgment is 
based upon the experience of long investigation. 

In this somewhat limited company I rejoice to find my- 
self. The English, I know, is capable of both broad and 
delicate distinctions in variety. The 
British mind is not so unimaginative and unimpressionable 
that is may not grasp the marvelous and even beautiful 


people 


medium for musical expression, 


myself, 


musical enormous 


significance of many English words and phrases. 


His Own Diction. 

| am sure you will grasp this from my own diction, and I 
am sure that you will find that each word has its point, and 
is unders‘ood and appreciated by the people. I say the 
reputation of the English tone has suffered mainly through 
I have 


its ill-treatment by vocalists. discovered many of 


them have failed to realize the true expressive elements 
of the words they profess to sing, and I find that innumer- 
able fine distinctions have been lost. I say that as a con- 
sequence, corresponding degeneration of tone quality has 
resulted. 

In my conversations with people who live in the North, 
I find tendencies in pronunciation which I must point out 
to show you how broadly some of the vowels are delivered. 
has the short sound 


In talking with a Yorkshire man, 


The proper pronunciation of “man” 


of the “a,” as in “hat.” 
I find that he out-Herods Herod by even going beyond the 
as in “father,” 


long “a,” frequently converting the original 


sound into “mon.” This is not only a fault of pronuncia- 


tion, I say, but it begets a quality of tone, which, though 
thick 


ished effect of refined utterance, as you will notice is ap- 


fuil-sounding (in the sense), lacks the varied, fin- 


parent in my own pronunciations. 


Not Like His Tone. 
Now I will explain to you what all this means, for 
| will show you that to sing the vowel in that way tends 
to confine the tone at the back of the mouth, to render a 
thick 


breath. The 


and to impede the freest passage of the 
the mouth is condensed by 


consistency, 
sound-cavity of 
the jaws, cheeks, and lips, and the vocal effects lack pure 
sonority and delicacy such as you will not find in my talk. 
influence 


Such a method | refer to has a derogatory 


upon that pliancy of the lip which makes for variety of 


vocal tone and delicate sensibility. I hope I make myself 
clear in this respect. 

| will refer to another instance which will be of great 
value to the pupils who are receiving vocal training from 
and | 


to your notice the disastrous and slovenly habits dis- 


the worthy president of this association, want to 


bring 


played in “slurring.” I use this term in contradistinction 


to the glide known as the “portamento.” “Slurring” I de- 
fine as exaggerated “portamento”—so exaggerated as 
to become irritating. You will note that there is no “slur- 


ring” in my enunciation, This fault may result either from 
lack vocal fluency or proper breath control. You will 
note I have absolutely proper breath control. In either 


case, the singer should devote much study to the mastery 


of attack and the legato. I say that the latter is the prep- 


aration for the true “portamento.” 

Where He Got It. 

I have secured much of what I have said in this direc- 
from a book, entitled, “Vocalism—Its Struc:ure and 
from an English Standpoint,” by W. H. Breare, 
New York. Modesty pre- 
vents me from stating just how much I have to do with 
facts that are printed in this work, 
it to your own generous selves to give me 
feel that 
I have presented to you that interesting point in vocalism 


tion 
Culture 
and published by Putnam of 
the presentation of the 
and I leave 


whatever credit that may be due me, because | 


which has to do with provincialism, and which I feel is 
within your scope of understanding. 

There is another point that I wish to present to you, and 
that what I offer is entirely 
treatment, although I must give 
sources that enable me to present anything that is original 
upon the subject, in that I demonstrate a very important 
feature of the vocal function in singing hitherto over- 
looked, and therefore totally neglected by vocal teachers. 

All that I say, you will observe, is original in treatment, 
since I present the evidences of these unfamiliar functions 


confident original in 


and 


1 am 


subject credit to 


in conjunction with my entire subject, which is designed 
to give you an illustration of what is possible in the culti- 
vation of the voice. 
The Ego. 

a book entitled, “The True Method of Tone 
Van Broekhoven, contains a 
paragraph on phrasing that comes in well just at this time 
with what I am saying. You will notice that my phrasing 
is absolutely faultless, and it was through a study of the 


There is 


Production,” by J. which 


art of delivering the phrases, sections and divisions of‘any- 
thing that one is endeavoring to deliver through the me- 
dium of speech, and which delivery produced the arsis and 
thesis, or the rise and fall of the melodic sentences in a 
musical and artistic manner. Laying aside the 
illustrations that I am giving you in every sentence of my 
lecture tonight, I will say that all of this artistic develop- 
ment is obtained in a vocal composition almost exclusively 
by breathing in the proper places, and otherwise manipulat- 
ing the breathing and tone shading, so as to produce in- 
telligent delivery. 

Broekhoven says, and I admit this to be true, 


logical, 


that all 
artistic phrasing requires technical knowledge of musical 
composition on the part of the singer. I also admit, with 
Broekhoven, that a singer must be able to conceive the 
beginning and end of a phrase before he can present a 
correct delivery. I also admit to be true that a musical 
phrase may begin on any beat or division of a measure, 
and the breathing space must conform to the musical 
phrase. 
Can Refer to Him. 

If you hear any technical teacher dispute this, you can 
refer to me as an authority on the subject. I must say, 
however, with Broekhoven, that in many musical composi- 
tions the musical phrase does not conform to the metrical 
division of the verse. I find that this neglect on the part 
of the composer, taking Broekhoven as my authority, makes 
it most difficult for the singer to conform the musical to 
the metrical phrase, or vice versa. I quote Broekhoven 
here for the purpose of teaching those who are present to 
avoid many of the mistakes that are made by Europeans, 
and we must in every way possible so teach our young 
people with musical inclinations to place American music 
where it will avoid such mistakes. 

| feel that I have given you enough information tonight 
to enable you to avoid all things that will tend to lower 
American music in case any of those present here should 
become composers or musicians who 
this 


can write or interpret 
American music in a way that will make this country 
far more famous and advanced as to its music than Europe 
is today. 
Scolds the Laughers. 

I have taken up a great deal of time in thus expatiating 

American music, and I want to thank you for the 
(Continued on page 32.) 
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STREET MUSIC IN ITALY. 
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What has become of the gay gentlemen with 
“Bells on their fingers 
And rings on their toes,” 
or, to be exact, with bells on their sugar loaf hats, a pan 
pipe fastened to their chests, an accordeon in both hands 
and a bass drum with cymbal attachment—these two op- 
erated by a string attached to the right heel—on their 
backs? 
In the not so distant years of 
see various of them as they passed through a certain little 


our childhood we used to 


New England town. But for years past they have been 
Presumably they might have 
but we young- 
Having spent 


invisible—at least to us. 
orginated in almost any European country, 

Italy. 
doubt arises as to the 


For if the miscel- 


sters unhesitatingly credited them 

the fast six months in that country, 
correctness of our youthful ascription. 
laneous musical man ever blossomed on what we regarded 
as his native heath, he has apparently faded, withered away 
from sight. However, he has left 
enough relatives of the great tribe of outdoor musicians 
be less picturesque they 


and forever passed 


still on duty; and while they may 
are scarcely less industrious and noisy. 
Somebody referred to the 
“a nation of mandolinists,” which was not only an insult, 
but a lie It is true that many Italians do play the 


once slightingly Italians as 
as well. 


mandolin; it is also true that many misguided Americans 
indulge in the same pastime. But 


cians, one does not find that predilection for the supposed- 


among the street musi- 


ly “national” instrument which might be expected. When 
you hear a guitar on the streets, three to one chances that 
it is accompanying a violin, a flute or a bad voice rather 


than a mandolin. 

It was in Italy, though, on a previous visit several years 
ago that the possibilities of mandolin and guitar were first 
At Sorrento, natives of the 


revealed to me. two experts, 


town, did most extraordinary things with each one of 


those instruments, playing their own arrangements cf in- 
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tricate compositions and producing effects positively as- 
tonishing and undreamed of by one who had been used to 
the gentle spasms of “mandolin, guitar and banjo” clubs. 
Speaking of Sorrento, if you go to that town do not be 
fooled by its so called “tarantella,” in reality more a 
French quadrille than anything Italian, and a stupid one 
at that. up the 
path toward 
real tarantella—rivals. 
the tax is not high; 
Each dances with a male partner, the 
It is a real dance, a char- 


Ten miles away on the island of Capri, 
Tiberius, there are two women who dance a 
Make them happy by seeing both 
four cents, six if you are unusually 
generous. woman 
barefooted, the man in slippers. 
acteristic dance, one that has come down from some re- 
mote past without being devitalized or losing its interest. 
An old dame sits in the corner and beats one unvarying 
rhythm on a big tambourine Remem- 
ber that, when you play one of the many dozens of 
tella” for piano, those pretty things in six-eight. The real 

rhythm is two. 
But to get back to street 
genius I chanced to see was a man in Naples who had a 


that is the music. 
“taren- 


music, The most original 
set of small metal pan pipes set into a board strapped to 
his chest so that the pipes were firmly held just where he 
could blow into them. He “accompanied” himself on a 
violin. Unfortunately his musical knowledge and his ear 
were not equal to his ingenuity. 
the violin played even approximately in tune 
pipes. And the peculiar thing was that the pipes stood in 


Never by any chance was 
with the 


the minor scale. 
Naples is the 
“hurdy gurdy,” as we sometimes call it in 


native town of the street piano or the 
America. One 
hears a good many of them there, brothers and sisters of 
They 


appar- 


those others who have emigrated to our country. 


are very apt not to be in tune, even the new ones; 
ently there is no true-eared municipal music commission in 
Naples to attend to that. But if they play one or two of the 
Neapolitan canzonette and a bit out of “ 
is satished and the soldi roll in, to the proprietor’s benefit. 


Tosca” everybody 
The street pianists do not appear to be such wanderers in 


their native country as in ours. There are some street 
pianos in Rome, but further north they 
The most characteristically Italian of the 


cians are the pifferari, who play upon the piffero, a flageo- 


are rare. 
street musi- 
a coarser sort of oboe, reedier even 
From them one hears 


let or shepherd’s pipe, 
than the oboe of a military band. 
more of the genuine Italian folk tunes. They are accom- 
panied generally by an accordeon, played by the mother of 
Often an elder child adds another instrument 
while the 


the family. 


to the combination, usually a violin, youngest 
member of the family 


comes down from the windows on either side of the street 


scouts about for the soldi which 


as ti-ey pass, for these people stroll very, very slowly along 
all the time they Do you remember the dear 
old poem 


are playing. 


“Johnny Morgan plays the organ, 

His sister plays the drum 
Violin a Common Street Instrument, 
The violin is the most common of street instruments, 
and I have heard one or two players who were quite cap- 
able of taking places in a good orches‘ra, where—at least 
would presumably earn less than 
The manager of 


in this country—they 
they pick up in good times on the street. 
the Costanzi, the iargest theatre here, in a letter to the 
the fixed charge for orchestra 
it was an operetta season that house, 
lire per night. A lire is about eighteen cents and there 
Reckon 


press recently stated what 
was at namely, 152 


were approximately thirty players in the orchestra, 


it out. Violinists, as stated above, are the favorite street 
crop. Last month an “orchestra” of three violins and a 
harp—about the size and style of Beckmesser’s instrument 


least three evenings a 


have struck, but 


used to serenade our hotel at 
week. 


the “concertmaster,” 


Three of the orchestra appear to 


a boy of perhaps twelve, who is one 
of the best street violinists I have heard in Italy, still comes 
singing “Tripoli” in an 


attractive boy soprano voice. In fact, it is the habit of 


around, varying his program by 


all street musicians whose mouths are not hampered by 


their ins‘ruments to burst into “song” without the slight- 


est provocation or excuse, absolutely irrespective of their 
naturai vocal qualifications, which are as a rule chiefly con- 
spicuous by their absence. 

Blind Musicians in Rome. 

'n Rome there seem to be quite a number of blind street 
musicians. There are two men, one playing the flute, the 
other accompanying him on the cello, who produce excel- 
Schubert’s “Serenade,” f 


r 


lent music of a better class 
faked, but 
harmony. The cellist by 
cello as an accompanying instrument 


instance, not absolutely correct, melody and 


long prac‘ice has acquired the 
ability to adapt the 
in a way quite foreign to its usual technic. In fact, | 
venture to doubt if a cellist of good standing, called upon 
to improvise an accompaniment for some melody played on 
the flute or other solo instrument, would at first succeed 
in producing anything as effective as the experience of 
this blind man in that particular line enables him to do. 

There is another blind man who has a small portable 
melodeon, with a compass perhaps of four octaves and a 


half, on which he performs some most unexpected things. 
Looking at the discrepancy between the size and character 
of the instrument and the elaborate music which he under- 
takes—often whole 
one is astonished at his industry and the real 


Italian opera overtures or fantasies 
measure of 
success to which he attains. The blind musician, however, 
is at a disadvan‘age, for his business means a division of 
profits with the seeing assistant who passes the hat and 
conducts the player from place to place 

And in this not very extensive list, I think 1 have cov- 
ered every variety of street musician whom | have chanced 
Italian 


One individual with a guitar pops into my head, 


to see and hear in six months up and down the 
cities. 
who used to come to the hotel steps in Florence; not on 


account of his guitar playing, but because of his voice. It 
was a most extraordinary affair, | suppose to be classed 
as tenor, strangulated, a constant half-falsetto, but so pe- 
cuhar that I actually could not determine from what va 
riety of human being it proceeded on first hearing it. 

But the people themselves, especially in the smaller cities, 
are very apt to turn into unprofessional street musicians 
at a moment's notice. In September, 1913, I stayed for a 


week or so at the Albergo Croce Bianca at Parma, while 


reporting Cieofonte Campanini’s elaborate and highly suc- 
cessful Verdi Centennial Festival, with which he did honor 
to his native city. The narrow streets of Parma take up 
and magnify every sound, throwing it back and forth from 
awake every morn- 


wall to wall; and I was regularly kept 


ing until three or four o’clock by bands of young men, 
often with a guitar player, who sang 


What was my astonish- 


either wisely nor 
too well on their way homeward 
ment on recently picking up a book of Italian sketches by 
the Rev. Mr. learn that 
thirty-five years ago or more he 


Bagot, an English clergyman, 


stopped at the same hotel 


in the same city and was kept awake in precisely the same 


manner by the fathers and uncles, perhaps even the grand- 


fathers, of those very same young men. “Woman is 


changeable”—as some literal translator wrote in providing 


an English text for “Donna e mobile’—but man is exceed- 


ingly unchangeable, at least in Parma. 


Very British Guest—What! Brahms? You're surely not 


going to sing German? 
Well, of course, I shall take 


London Punch. 


Hostess (apologetically ) 
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M. Maigille, Helene........ Sindee eee Bayshore, L. I. 
Matzenauer, Margarete........Schroon Lake, N. Y. 
Mayer, (arrie: Mariah. «iss ssivinedesese swan Texas 


ine aon ay Tokeneke Park, Conn. 
viatloustecs nite oe oe Buffalo, N. Y. 


McCormack, John. 
Morgana, Nina.. 


ER OE MIE nie oo ig Ok kw 4 oa NCR ae California 
PRCRPOG SRRETY «fice 25 cakes coewsen Los Angeles, Cal. 
N. Newkirk, Lillian Sherwood.......... Yorwalk, Conn. 


Bea ats ..Orchard Lake, Minn. 


QO. Oberhoffer, Emil.. 


P. Peel NOM 2. oo aiwslccle Nau cea aien Richmond, Va. 
Preyer, Mrs. Caroll Badham................Maine 
Peary, CORRAROE ss 3 oias,s oso cccase es Ellsworth. Me. 


bikes Hawthorne, N. Y. 
aaa eee Norwich, N. Y. 


BOwers, FLORIS oss ce o60 508.0% Saunderstown, R, I. 


R. Rechlin, Edward. 
Riesberg, F. W. 


a Samotion. Larar S..<5 06000000600 .Edgemere, L, 1. 
SOMONE TIMOR 6 isis ie tacnes Jar Harbor, Me 
Schnitzer, Germaine.............0 Edgemere, L. I. 


Seagle, Oscar...... The Hague, Lake George, N. Y. 
Simon, Mr. and Mrs, Otto Torney...San Francisco 
Sousa; John Puig. «....ca0ee. cs San Francisco, Cal. 
Spiering, Theodore...........- Elizabethtown, N. Y. 
Spooner, Philip..... .Basking Ridge, N. J 
Stanley, Helen... Sceuae eee 3ayshore, L, I. 
Sulli, Giorgio M................New Rochelle, N. Y. 
‘ ip PRON: DRM 5s oes ee's's saree deve etn N. J. 
WIN EE SUR orate 5 ose catia ae eae .os Angeles, Cal. 


V. Valeri, Delia M.. . Neponsit, ES if 


W. Ward, Antoinette................ .La Grange, Ga. 


WV GPEC MOUS: aise nccabd necks eccnrer Lancaster, Pa. 
Wheeler, Frederick..............Southampton, L. I. 
Wiske, C. Mortimer...... 0.04: Bryant’s Pond, Me. 


An Ideal Home for Musicians. 


“My idea has always been,” says Esther Schulz, of Stu- 
dio Hall, 64 East Thirty-fourth street, New York, “to try 
to suit a few musicians, who wish quiet, attractive sur- 
Studios where mothers are not 
Also to 
provide an attractive place for all clubs that have not their 


roundings for their pupils. 
averse to sending their daughters unchaperoned. 


own quarters and a moderate sized hall for musicales, lec- 
tures, tea dansants, etc., and a well conducted restau-ant 
and catering service. In short, a well organized and well 
managed clubhouse, where not only rooms but resident and 
non-resident studios, and any sub-letting of studios by the 
day or hour could all be attended to—a kind of central club 
for various clubs. I aim to gather in all these activities 
and to give them house room in one big, handsome place.” 
Miss Schultz is very happy in the prospective fulfi!lment 
of her ambition, for she is about to take possession of a 
house which will meet admirably all these requirements. 


Reed Miller’s Summer Diversion. 


Reed Miller is devoting a portion of his summer vacation 
to yachting, a sport of which he is particularly fond. The 
tenor has spent several week ends as the guest of Commo- 
dore Benedict, the well known yachtsman of Greenwich. 
Mr Miller and his wife, Nevada van der Veer, the con- 
tralto, will devote all of next season to concertizing under 
the management of Loudon Charlton. 


“Your daughter’s very fond of music, isn’t she?” 
“Yes, indeed. It’s no trouble for her to practice on the 
piano when I need some one to help me with the dishes.” 


Detroit Free Press 





eee. San Francisco, Cal. 


Dr. Muck and the Indians. 





While the 
Irancisco one of the remarkable invitations tendered Dr. 
Muck was an Indian dance, says the Boston Post. 

Director Karl Muck and the members of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, as well as several hundred other 
were treated to an 


3oston Symphony Orchestra was in San 


visitors to the exposition one day, 
event of barbaric interest at noon, when a number of 
braves and squaws from the 101 Ranch show staged a 
primitive singing and dancing en‘ertainment on the steps 
of Festival Hall. 

For half an hour the Indians made the grounds echo 
with their solemn dirges and warlike chants, until the 
great siren on Machinery Hall, which had grown hoarse 
in an effort to announce the noon hour, finally lapsed into 
quiet sleep, 

Some of the Indian steps seemed strangely reminiscent 
of the Highland fling and the hornpipe, but this was ex- 
plained by Director Muck and his associates as being due 
to the influence of the palefaces over the Sioux Indians. 





Franceska Kaspar Lawson Is Busy. 


Franceska Kaspar Lawson, of Washington, D. C., has 
had an unusually busy month of June, having been soloist 
for the commencement exercises of National Park Sem- 
inary, Forest Glen, Md., besides singing at Red Bank, 
N. J.; Ambler, Parksburg and Columbia, Pa.; Staunton 
and Petersburg, Va. 

On July 3 Mrs. Lawson gave a recital at Shrewsbury, 
Pa., and then left for a well deserved rest at her country 
home at Bluemont, Va. 








“The perfection of Quartet playing.""—London Daily Mail. 
The World’s Greatest Chamber Music Organization. The 


NU FLONZ ALEY 
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Tour 1915-1916 Now Booking 
Management: LOUDON CHARLTON, 868 Carnegie Hall, New York 


=~ GAILEY 


ONE OF AMERICA’S BUSIEST VIOLINISTS 

















January to April, 1915—in the South, 
October 1 to November 15—in the West. 
Nov. 15 to Dec. 15—touring New England. 
January to April, 1916—in the South. 





For available dates, address 
RUSSELL BRIDGES, 1108 Healy Bid’g, Atlanta, Ga. 


UCA BOTTA 


LYRIC TENOR 


(Of the Metropolitan Opera Co.) 


FORMERLY WITH 


La Scala, Milan, Colon, Buenos Ayres, 
Liceo, Barcelona 


Management, R. E. Johnston, 1451 Broadway, N. Y. 
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ANTONIA SAWYER 
Aeolian Hall, New York 
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Alexander FS EO CE 


CONCERT VIOLINIST 
Management, Foster & David, soo Fifth Avenue - - 


SAM TRIMMER 


PIANIST 
IN AMERICA SEASON 1914-1915 


sCATHERWOOD |=. 


Fowler Apartments, 1110 W. Washington Street 
Los Angeles, Cal. Phone 20584 


NSM MORGANA 


Coloratura Soprano from La Scala in Milan 
AVAILABLE FOR CONCERTS—MUSICALES—SEASON 1914-15 
Address: AEOLIAN HALL, Rooms 1626-27, New York City 


New York 














WILLIAM TENOR 
Soloist 
Worcester 
Festival 
Personal Address: 61 Hamilton Place New York 





FRANCES NASH Pianist 


Management: EVELYN HOPPER, 2589 Spaulding St, Omaha, Neb. 











Theodore von Hemert 


Lieder Singer 


ADELADE GE SCHEIDT 


DRAMATIC SOPRANO 
Instructor of the Miller Vocal Art Science and The Art of Singing 
817 CARNEGIE HALL TEL. 1350 COLUMBUS 


ALBERT SCHOTT 
DRAMATIC TENOR 


In America Season 1915-16. Available for Recitals, etc. 


Exclusive Management Concert Direction M. H. HANSON. 
437 Fifth Ave., New York 























FIRST AMERICAN TOUR BEGINNING OCTOBER 1915 
Management: Charles L. Wagner, 1451 Broadway, N. Y. 








LOUIS SIEGEL 


VIOLINIST 


En tour with Mary Garden in October, November 
and December. 
R. E. JOHNSTON, 1451 Broadway, 
New York City 


CECIL FANNING terion 
H. B. TURPIN Accompanist 


Having returned from a year of concert giving 
in Germany, Italy and England, are 


NOW AVAILABLE FOR RECITALS IN AMERICA 


Address: H. B. TURPIN, Dayton, Ohio 





Management: 




















Mark Hambourg’s Master Piano 
Course, July 1 to September 15 
at Lake Kezar, Maine. 

All particulars to be had of 
C. A. Murray, 46 East 75th St., 
New York 














ALINE VAN 


BARENTZEN 


Concert Pianist 
Now Booking for Season 1915-16 








R. E. JOHNSTON, 1451 Broadway,NewYork Mason &Hamlin Piano Used 


Rebarer to Tour Southern and 
New England States. 





John Rebarer, the young American concert pianist, will 
begin a concert tour of the South on November 5, 1015, 
and later will tour the New England States. 





JOHN REBARER. 


During the season 1915-16, Mr. Rebarer will also give 
three piano recitals in New York City. 





Antonia Sawyer and Her Office Staff. 


The accompanying picture shows Antonia Sawyer, the 
ying | 





ANTONIA SAWYER AND HER OFFICE STAFF. 


New York concert manager, and her three office assistants 
at Mrs. Sawyer’s home, Montclair, N. J. 





Southern Tour of Robert Gottschalk. 





The Southern tour of Robert Gottschalk, the tenor, 
under the direction of the Music League of America, took 
him to Savannah on July 1, to Atlanta on the 4th, under 
the auspices of the Atlanta Music Festival Association. 
July 6 he sang in Birmingham, Ala.; July 7 in Selma, July 
8 in Selma. He will spend the summer in New Orleans. 





“Are you musical, Miss Ada?” 

“I play the piano.” 

“That is no answer to my question.”—New York Staats- 
Zeitung. 
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Sremway & Sons 


::: STEINWAY HALL ::: 
107-109 East 14th St, New York 


Rent Department, Telephone 3140 Stuyvesant 
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At his recent recital in Queen’s Hall, London, 
Mark Hambourg played the prelude and fugue in 
F minor by Clarence Lucas, of the MusicaL Covu- 
RIER staff. The London papers commented on the 
unusual delicacy and wonderful softness of the 
pianist’s touch. 


John Philip Sousa has contracted with Charles B. 
Dillingham for appearances at the huge New York 
Hippodrome during the coming season. The ar- 
rangement calls for a concert by Sousa and his 
Band of sixty-five instruments to last a half hour 
on weekdays preceding each regular Hippodrome 
theatrical performance. On Sunday evenings the 
entire entertainment is to be furnished by the Sousa 
organization and well known soloists. 





Sietere 

Josef Stransky, conductor of the New York Phil- 
harmonic Society, received an invitation from J. B. 
Levison, president of the Department of Music of 
the Panama-Pacific International Exposition at San 
Francisco, to conduct a series of symphony concerts 
there during this summer. However, as Mr. 
Stransky desires to take a complete rest in order to 
prepare for his strenuous Philharmonic season being 
booked by the Booking and Promoting Corporation, 
he feels that he cannot accept the flattering offer 
from the Pacific Coast. 

What is negro music at its best like? No doubt it 
has melody of a peculiar kind and rhythm of a pro- 
nounced type, but of its capability of expansion into 
the thousand and one expressions of grand opera 
and the epic grandeur and contrapuntal profundities 
of oratorio we are not so sure. In the Southern 
Workman a writer by the name of Robert R. 
Moton has come to the rescue of negro music. He 
says: “White minstrels with black faces have done 
more than any other single agency to lower the tone 
of negro music and cause the negro to despise his 
own songs. R. Nathaniel Dett, director of music at 
Hampton Institute, declares that ‘negro music has 
suffered sufficiently already through ragtime and 
popular minstrelsy, and any further attempt to keep 
negro music on this low level should be met with 
the indignant protest of all serious minded people.’ 
“Mr. Moton calls for the employment of every 
opportunity to dignify the music of the negroes, not 
merely by encouraging the negro to sing his folk 
songs in their truly beautiful primitive form, but also 
by encouraging him to show their possibilities as 
themes for anihems, oratorios and even operas.” 
We cannot see the reason of that word “even.” Are 
operas so very much farther beyond the natural 
negro style than anthems and oratorios are? 

Some time ago a promise was made by Ernestine 
Schumann-Heink that she would sing to the school 
children of San Diego. Within the past few days 
the distinguished contralto fulfilled her promise by 
appearing before a vast assemblage of young people 
at the Panama-California Exposition, where, in the 
open air, she sang a program that made an instant 
appeal to her sympathetic and appreciative listeners. 
The spontaneous ovation tendered the popular artist 
must have assured her of the complete success of 
her generous and noble act. Several weeks ago 
Mme. Schumann-Heink appeared before several 
thousand school children, of San Francisco and 
vicinity, at the Panama-Pacific International Ex- 
position, thus the younger element of the Golden 
State has been singularly fortunate in hearing the 
matchless Schumann-Heink voice and art. These 
unique recitals constitute epoch making educational 
events, and by her splendid generosity in such mat- 
ters, the name and fame of Schumann-Heink are 
being indelibly impressed upon the minds of the 
rising generation, who will in later years look back 
with loving gratitude upon the singer who opened 
up to them, through her glorious vocal equipment 
and extraordinary personality, broad vistas of the 
best form of song literature and an accompanying 








desire for the higher manifestations of music. 
Verily it may truthfully be said that Mme. Schu- 
mann-Heink is performing pioneer work among the 
school children, the ultimate results of which are in- 
calculable. 

a toe 


“FAIRYLAND” PERFORMED. 


(By Telegraph) 


Los Angeles, Cal., July 2, 1915. 





To the Musical Courier: 

Los Angeles Opera Association’s first production 
anywhere of “Fairyland,” $10,000 prize opera, took 
place July 1; auditorium packed with many musical 
persons present from all over the United States. 
Enthusiasm ran rife and the occasion was rightly re- 
garded locally as one of civic as well as artistic im- 
portance. Horatio Parker’s music disappointed me 
exceedingly, as I had been led to expect that it 
marked an improvement over “Mona” in inspiration 
and interest. It does not. The score is academical 
and technically routined, but it fails to stir the im- 
agination, or touch the heart. There are whole 
pages intensely dry, and others markedly monoto- 
nous. The chorus writing is scholarly and fluent. 
Brian Hooker’s book is weak in dramatic construc- 
tion, suspense and climax. Plot abstruse and too 
symbolical ; has no human interest. Individual per- 
formances uncommonly good. Ralph Errolle, tenor, 
was excellent in song and action. William Hinshaw 
was sonorous and authoritative. Kathleen How- 
ard was spléndid in thankless part. Marcella Craft 
revealed sympathetic voice and histrionic finish. 
Albert Reiss’ extraordinary ease was due to long 
operatic experience. Alfred Hertz conducted mas- 
terfully. The orchestra was magnificent; chorus, 
scenery and stage effects were first class. Alto- 
gether a wonderful achievement, and Los Angeles is 
worthy of unreserved admiration and praise. 

LEONARD LIEBLING. 


METZGER ON SAIN1-SAENS 


Alfred Metzger, editor of the Pacific Coast Mu- 
sical Review, bears a name that is not strikingly 
French, to say the least. One might easily expect a 
name like that to be found on lists of the Allies’ ene- 
mies But to Alfred Metzger music is music, no 
This is what he has 
to say about the famous French composer, Camille 
Saint-Saens : 


matter what its origin may be. 


The Pacific Coast Musical Review has received nu- 
merous letters, press clippings and verbal information re- 
garding the attitude of Camille Saint-Saéns against the 
German people and artists. We have been urged to resent 
this attitude expressed in the French and English press, and 
we would not have even mentioned this fact in these col- 
umns were we not aware that similar efforts are being made 
in other quarters to discredit the great composer’s service 
to music. Now we want to state once and for all that 
we are first an admirer of musical genius in matters of 
art, and first an American in matters of politics, and we 
trust that all musicians and music lovers of German birth 
or descent who read this paper have made up their mind 
to the same fixed principle. Occasionally our sympathies 
may naturally go out to those who are nearest and dearest 
to us, but there can not be any discussion or argument on 
out part regarding the best in music and the best among 
the governments of the world. We do not know Saint- 
Saéns the Frenchman. We only know Saint-Saéns the 
composer ‘and executant. And there is no one we know 
of who can deny the fact that Saint-Saéns represents the 
best element in music today. He is, in every sense of the 
word, illustrious. 

There are altogether too few musicians of the standing 
of Saint-Saéns in the world that we can afford to ignore 
his greatness and to refrain from adding our share to the 
well earned tributes that are bes*owed upon him. 

And so we sincerely hope that our fellow citizens of 
German birth or descent will not be influenced by any re- 
ports that may come to their attention, and that they will 
join with everyone interested in the art of music and lend 
a helping hand to making these Saint-Saéns concerts really 
memorable events. A eommuni‘y that could be so mag- 
nanimous and so appreciative of the efforts of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra—an American organization, should 
be equally zealous to reveal its homage to one of the few 
of the world’s really great musical inventive geniuses. 
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THE LOS ANGELES MUSIC FIESTA. 





Editor of Musical Courier Visits Metropolis of Southern California and Attends Festival of Music—Interesting Concerts and Excellent Perform- 


After more than two years of preparation, ex- 
ploitation, and anticipation, the National Federation 
of Musical Clubs, the Congress for the Encourage- 
ment of American Music, and the American Opera 
Association of Los Angeles opened their musical 
festival, scheduled to run from June 23 to July 3. 
The triple event included the ninth biennial con- 
vention of the N. F. M. C., a series of programs of 
American compositions, and the performance of the 
$10,000 prize opera, Horatio Parker’s “Fairyland.” 

The committee for the congress is as follows: 
Charles Wakefield Cadman, chairman; Carl Busch, 
Elizabeth Casterton, George W. Chadwick, Charles 
H. Farnesworth, Arthur Farwell, Arthur Foote, 
Henry K. Hadley, Leonard Liebling, Tali Esen 
Morgan and Oscar Sonneck. 
fair to mention, however, that Mr. Cadman did 
nearly all the work allotted to this committee as a 


It is no more than 


whole. 

This was the local board for the N. F. M. C. bi- 
ennial and the list is given in full to show the thor- 
oughness of organization and of the advance ar- 
rangements : 

President, Mrs. Frank Garrett. 

Hororary presidents, Mrs. W. S. Bartlett, Mrs. 
k. J. Waters, J. F. Sartori, Adolf Tandler, J. B. 
Poulin. 

Vice-presidents, Mrs. W. H. Jamison, F. W. 
Behymer, 
Gertrude Parsons, J. P. Selby, 
Mary I. O’Donoughue, Jennie Winston, Clifford 
Lott. 


Recording secretary, Beresford Joy. 


Blanchard, Dr. Norman Bridge, L. E. 
Dupuy, Mrs. L. J. 


Corresponding secretary, Jessica Lawrence. 
Treasurer, Security Trust and Savings Bank. 
Standing committees: Automobiles, Katherine 
Kimball Forest. 

Badges, Mrs. Jesse Philip McKnight. 

Circulars and literature, Mrs. John W. Thayer. 

Credentials, Mrs. Edwin G. Voigt. 

Decorations, Will E. Chapin. 

Hotels and hospitality, Mrs. John J. Abrahmson. 

Information, Margaret Goetz. 

Location, Mrs. Birdiene McNamara. 

Printing and souvenirs, Carolyn A. Alchin. 

Publicity, Mrs. Haines Reed. 

Reception, Mrs. Robert Wankowski. 

Social, Frieda E. Peycke. 

Stage, [stelle Heartt Dreyfus. 

Trains and transportation, Mrs. William E. Ma- 
bee. 

Ushers, Hugo Kirchhofer. 

\dvisory committee, Judge Walter Bordwell, 
Morton F, Vernon E. Spencer, Verna 
Blythe, Mrs. Harmon D. Ryus, Arthur Babcock, 
South Pasadena; Mrs. Henry P. Flint, Carl Bron- 
Verner A. Campbell, Ella B. Hanna, Frank 
Colby, Mrs. Henry V. Baxter, Mrs. J. H. Ballagh, 
Mrs. W. E. Tribit, Josephine Crew Aylwin, Oak- 
land, Cal.; Lucy Wolcott, Long Beach; Hazel 
Clark, Bishop; Mrs. C. E. Crawford, Covina; 
Marion Christy, Santa Barbara; Mrs. L. W. Dyke, 
herkeley; Henry Bretherick, San Francisco; Mrs. 
John W. Hoyt, San Francisco. 


Mason, 


son, 


executive committee, Mrs. Frank Garrett, Mrs. 
L.. J. Selby, Mary L. O’Donoughue, Jennie Win- 
ston, Clifford Lott, Miss Beresford Joy. 

\ppended are the names of the executive board 
of the American ( pera Association of Los Angeles: 
I’. W. Blanchard, president; L. E. Behymer, vice 
president ; Mrs. W. H. Jamison, secretary ; Dr. Nor- 
man Bridge, Gertrude Parsons and J. P. Dupuy. 

Busy scenes were enacted in interested circles 
while the guests arrived in Los Angeles, and the na- 


ances—National Federation of Music Clubs in Session—American Music Congress—Notes on Persons, Sights and Scenes. 


tional board of management, the credentials com- 
mittee and the auxiliary board held their opening 
sessions at the Hotel Alexandria and the Gamut 
Club. Rev. Margaret C. La Grange delivered the 
invocation, Mrs. William H. Jamison the address of 
welcome, and Mrs. Julius Kinney (president of the 
N. F. M. C.) the response. Mrs. Frank Garrett 
introduced Mrs. Jamison and said: 

“If one should attempt to analyze each individual 
thought in the audience at this moment, he might 
have some conception of the suppressed excitement 
and anticipation that attends the opening of the 
ninth biennial convention. 

“We realize that the moment has come when our 
bright, beautiful dream merges into a reality. When 
all that has been to us a hope, a longing, an en- 
deavor, takes on the shape and contour of the real, 
and becomes an attainment and a thing of actuality. 
The hour is great and fraught with tremendous im- 
port to musical life in America. 

“This is not a local festival. The preparations 
that have been made for this event in all sections of 
the United States are almost unprecedented in the 
history of music in America. This festival is the 
result of a combination of efforts 
throughout the country. Whenever there was a 
club affiliated with the national organizations, such 
club was contributing its time, its strength and its 
effort toward making this convention a_ success. 


extending 


The different component parts have been woven to- 
gether so as to produce unity of effort. If we were 
asked what is the keynote of this particular conven- 
tion, what is the dominant thought throughout the 
whole arrangement of events in this ninth biennial, 
we would reply—to give encouragement to original 
composition. 

“It is the original composition that develops the 
child more than any other one thing. The training 
of the child to give out something of himself, some- 
thing that he alone has thought out, produces such 
marvelous results that we wonder more importance 
has not been attached heretofore to such education. 
The child who gives out just a tiny spark that is all 
his own is of inestimable value to mankind in that 
We 


Only occasionally do we find 


he has added to the sum of human knowledge. 
are all imitators. 
some one who gives us something new to imitate. 
Originality is the vitality of a nation, the spark that 
keeps us all from stagnating.” 

“This festival is not only the greatest musical 
event in the history of the Pacific Coast, but in edu- 
cational value it will probably go down as one of the 
greatest conventions of the United States. Its re- 
sults will be more far reaching and the benefit accru- 
ing to musicians throughout the country can scarce- 
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ly be estimated. We realize that the United States 
is sending to us its best, and the wonderful array 
of representative artists who are scheduled to ap- 
pear on these programs cannot fail to attract the 
attention of the musical world. Los Angeles is 
keenly alive to the fact that it is indebted to a few 
individuals for bringing to us this great assemblage, 
and we all acknowledge that it was chiefly through 
the initiative of one woman that this convention in 
our city is an accomplished fact. 

“To one who has worked indefatigably for the 
past two years to bring about the consummation ot 
this great project, to one who has given of her 
time, her strength and her wonderful personality, 
we citizens of Los Angeles owe a debt of gratitude 
that can never be paid in words. She it was who 
extended the invitation at the Chicago biennial to 
convene in Los Angeles in 1915, and it is peculiar- 
ly appropriate that the words of greeting and wel- 
come, which are in all our hearts, should be voiced 
and given to you by the one who invited you to 
come. It is my great pleasure to present to this au- 
dience the vice-president of the Western District of 
the National Federation of Musical Clubs and the 
secretary of the American Opera Association, Mrs. 
W. H. Jamison, of Los Angeles, who will deliver 
the address of welcome.” 

Mrs. Jamison’s Address. 

“Madame President, Officers, Delegates and vis- 
itors to the ninth biennial convention of the Na- 
tional Federation of Musical Clubs, we bid you wel 
come. 

“When the Los Angeles delegation went to Chi 
cago two years ago they made it quite clear that we 
Well, 
Not only the musicians, but all classes of 


should be glad to have you with us in 1915. 
we are! 
our citizens have looked forward eagerly to your 
coming. Our woman’s clubs, our civic and philan 
thropic organizations, our bankers, our business 
men and our city and county officials have all helped 
in the preparation for your arrival. The joy of an- 
ticipation and preparation have been ours in fullest 
measure. You have given us the opportunity for 
the development which can only come from service, 
and for this we thank you. 

“T’ll tell you now, confidentially, that you have 
made us quite a little work, but I only mention this 
because we all know that it is the child who re 
quires the most attention who is dearest to the heart 
of the mother. The fact is that while we have been 
working for you we have grown so fond of you that 
we have decided to adopt you, so our city is yours, 
and we pledge you now to do everything in our 
power to make you happy and comfortable, and to 
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assume the responsibility of your musical educa- 
tion.” 
Mrs. Garrett introduced Mrs. Kinney, who re- 


sponded : 


Mrs. Kinney’s Address. 


‘Madame Chairman, members of the American 
Opera Association, club members and citizens of 
Los. {ngeles: 

“The greatest honor which can come to one in 
this convention is to be privileged to accept, on be- 
half of the National Federation of Musical Clubs 
and its guests, the generous hospitality and hearty 
welcome extended to us, when each member present 
would gladly have the opportunity to personally ex- 
press appreciation for all which has been prepared 
for our entertainment and profit during this festival. 

“The invitation to come to Los Angeles, as pre- 
sented by Mrs. Jamison two years ago in Chicago, 
was so alluring that the delegates immediately rec- 
ommended to the board its acceptance. 

“This welcome, also extended by Mrs. Jamison, 
is even more cordial than the invitation, and that 
this is so, after the months of hard work, in the face 
of great difficulties, many of which were unfore- 
seen, in preparing for this festival, is but another 
illustration of the boundless hospitality which all 
California offers to those who come to her gates, and 
shows the indomitable pluck and courage which go 
with the accomplishment of everything which Cali- 
fornians really undertake. 

“We hope that the part of the program which 
we have brought will give you pleasure which will 
at least partially compensate for the many months 
of planning and strenuous work which are now so 
successfully terminated. 

“This festival shows how well the local work has 
been done and how complete cooperation can exist 
between local and national plans, for the members 
of the national board realize that no local plans were 
ever made which did not include the larger national 
work of this organization, and the Federation, as 
well as its officers, has benefited by its association 
with the officers of the American Opera Association 
of Los Angeles and the clubs with whom it has been 
our good fortune to work. 

“The enlarged scope of the plans for this festi- 
val, including the offer of the $10,000 prize for 
an American opera, has done more for the cause 
of American music than any other thing in the 
history of the existence of the federation. These 
are not mere idle words, and future events will 
prove their truthfulness. 

“During the last two years much has been said 
in Los Angeles about the past and present work of 
the National Federation of Musical Clubs. We 
often speak of our very large membership, which 
demonstrates the great possibilities for influence and 
usefulness if each member of every club would do 
something to carry along the work; but we must not 


forget that the real success of an organization 
should be measured by how well it fulfills the pur- 
pose for which it is organized. We are here to take 
inventory of what has been done, and thereby deter- 
mine whether we are fulfilling our claim for exist- 
ence, and also to get a clearer vision of what our 
ideals should be, and how to plan that each day, 
week and month may bring us nearer the desired goal 
of our ambitions. 

“You have proved your interest in preparing so 
lavishly for us, and we ask your continued interest in 
our business sessions, in assisting to develop the 
plans for future growth and advancement. 

“It is only by earnestness in our work that we can 
hope to merit your approval and the pleasures pre- 
pared for our leisure hours. 

“In accepting your bounteous hospitality may you 
not find us wanting in our appreciation of the many 
favors which you are so lavishly bestowing.” 


American Music Begins. 


The American Music Committee met at Mason 
Opera House, June 24, for exercises and a concert. 
Mrs. Jason Walker was chairman, but owing to her 
unavoidable absence, her address was read by Mrs. 
Jamison. Parts of it are attached: 

“Ten years ago the Federation of Musical Clubs, 
after deciding to abandon the attempt to establish 
a national artist committee, was placed in the posi- 
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tion of having no definite, clearly defined work upon 
which the federated clubs could concentrate their 
energies in a national way, and unless this object 
could be supplied, there was imminent danger of 
disintegration. At this time a resolution was passed 
by the national board to submit to the clubs at the 
1907 biennial convention the plan of placing the 
Federation behind the American composer and artist 
in a practical, helpful way. This resolution was 
unanimously carried at the convention in Memphis, 
May 1907. The American Music Department. was 
established and a standing committee appointed to 
develop this work. 

“The establishment of the biennial competition 
for American born composers seemed to this com- 
mittee the best way to carry forward a propaganda 
already begun to arouse interest in native creative 
art. . 

“The National Federation in carrying on these 
competitions for the past eight years had no mis- 
taken ideas or false hopes about the value of the 
works that would be submitted. We have known 
that no Beethoven, Brahms nor Cesar Franck would 
spring suddenly into existence. But we knew men 
and women that were in this country who were 
striving to express themselves through the art they 
loved, and we earnestly desired them to know and 
feel that the music clubs of America were glad to 
give their work recognition and encouragement. 

“As chairman of this committee, I at one time 
wrote to all the conductors of the orchestras that 


tour this country, asking them to place the prize 
symphony upon one of their spring festival pro- 
grams but received no response to the sugges- 
tion. ; 

“We do not claim that the compositions that have 
been awarded prizes are the best that have been 
written by American composers. We only give 
them recognition as the best submitted in these com- 
petitions. Their value as works of art will be de- 
termined by the approval of the public and the place 
they are given in the musical literature of Amer- 
Th sa 

“I must earnestly urge the continuence of the 
competition in the symphonic class. I believe the 
composers appreciate this opportunity, and it is a 
strong stimulant for regular, systematic work on 
their part, not alone because of the prize, but we all 
know from personal experience, in this age which 
demands so much of us, we must have some definite, 
specified work before us upon which to focus our 
energies or we are inclined to wait for a ‘convenient 
season.’ . 

“The establishment of the $10,000 prize for an 
American grand opera every four years, marks the 
climax of the work of the American Music Depart- 
ment. This grand prize of America will surely in- 
fluence American music as the Grand Prix de Rome 
influences European art. 

“Soon after the Chicago Biennial, Mrs. Flournoy 
Rivers, of Birmingham, Ala., greatly enthused by 
the wonderful work the Federation was doing, wrote 
a letter to President Wilson in which she made the 
suggestion that a Department of Fine Arts be estab- 
lished by Congress with a secretary, who should, of 
course, be a member of the Cabinet. She received a 
reply that President Wilson was much interested 
and would give her letter consideration when some 
of the problems that were occupying his attention 
were settled.” 

IF. W. Blanchard, chairman of the Opera Com- 
mittee, spoke of his work in organizing the $10,000 
prize project and of the assistance he had received 
in making its successful outcome possible. Mr. 
Blanchard appeared to think that “Fairyland” is a 
masterpiece which expresses a new era in American 
music. 

Charles Wakefield Cadman delivered a short talk 
in which he defended the course of the American 
Music Committee in confining the festival programs 
to American music. Mr. Cadman did not fail to 
point out, however, that, strictly speaking, there is 
no nationalism in music except in outward forms. 
He was applauded enthusiastically. 

Charles F. Lummis demonstrated on the talking 
machine examples of primitive Indian music sung 
into the machine by native tribesmen. The exam- 
ples and Mr. Lummis’ accompanying remarks had 
more ethnological-than musical value, for the music 
of the Indians stands in no relation whatsoever to 
the American modern music. The only Indian tinge 
it has acquired is in the use, here and there, of an 
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rize ; ‘ rer . . The < » ot 
oe Indian thematic fragment, usually elaborated with Cecil is a Te np song-bird, The Singers here who gave it flight, 
: » z ; An "5 ad he’ re. The Players adding tones of migt 

white man’s harmonies. d we're g e’s he T ‘layers adding tones of might, 
igges- eae ; - The City where it sees the light, 
Princess Tsianina Redfeather (accompanied with Front the town 60 Gee Cis Dade All Welcome Fairyland! 
: ‘ J airyl 
, faerie exquisite taste by Mr. Cadman) sang a group of It’s a long way you've roamed, 

e ¥ r . “ ges r ’ T “uc a af > ” 

b a four songs—Troyer’s “Invocation to the Sun God,” You have come and you’ve seen and conquered, Tune, “Soldier’s Farewell. 

— 4 Troyer’s “Blanket Song,” Thurlow Laurience’s Leaving family, friends and home. How can you bear to leave us? 

F ive 3 ‘ —, ° ‘ S T i ¢ 2 5 , "ve g » Z f big fuss 

vi : “The Rose,” and Frederic Burton’s “Her Shadow.” Turpin can tell a Bie We've gone to a lot of big fuss 
» com- ; S ‘e h viata a atin eens Fanning writes “some” rhymes, 
ye de- The Princess has an  ecinaarata y sympawmeuc : Here’s a toast to these two clever fellows To give you all a good time 
place She makes the most of it in a tonal way and pos- Who are right up to Times. With Toast and Turpin all in line, 

N sesses fine knowledge of how to bring out all the Farwell, Farwell, our own true love— 
A mer- : aoe ° aan na . , jn : . 
ad interpretative points strikingly. Frequently she ac- There Is a Tavern in the Town. Farwell, Farwell to all our loves. 
f tl complishes a true touch of pathos. Garbed in In- in a saad ae of great renown--of great renown, 
) 1¢ : a ° “4° - a 10 hied himself unto our town—unto our town T » “Vankee D "eg 
: : dian costume, she constitutes a striking figure. The ‘es: aheneae mein enmiienston, Gamma eae 7 Tune, “Yankee Doodle. 
ve the ietictaieis ina: eel See ee. eee ee eee There was a man who taught at Yale; he dealt in over- 
t ee Princess 1s a handsome woman. How to play his big symphonic poem. eneiid 
rk on E. R. Kroeger, of =. Lows, made @ short and ; He wrote a tune for Hooker’s tale that won ten thousand 
—_* graceful address complimenting the woman music It is soft, then loud, then hazy; Miieeesil 

hict teachers of America “on the important artistic prey bere . erty daisy, Elooker to Horatio said, “To Fairyland, where is the 
which t e . . . And about it a are crazy— wii Pid 
nok : work they are doing in a quiet, unostentatious way.” ec ee road? 
finite, 3 eee ieee walla, 8 Sidlin aah tT cs, they are, Uicy are. Parker to his attic fled to find a fitting mode. 

: Finished in facture and lovely in melodic and har- 
is our 5 a : : 
‘ ic content was Adolph M. Foerster’s trio (for They d: j ; 
enient 4 — content w - Adc I — M . ( # They dance nt up, A whole tone scale he first did use, but could not put it 
violin, cello and piano), a “Serenade,” op. 61. It is They dance it down, over: 
an amiable, agreeably colored work, showing a prac- a turn eines ' 3 ' ; With duodecuple he fused, but diatonic never. 
or an . ‘ ss Tr . f iner tune they have not pDund—Nave n found, a Br : . : Se ; : - 
ks tl tised contrapuntal hand. The piece was performed a a ae > Tis semi-tonal, hypo-Dorian, Hybrid, mixo-Lydian, 
KS the : Ph soy: . ee Pentatonic, and aeolian, Ionian and Phrygian. 
epart- admirably by Oskar Seiling, Axel Simonsen and So here’s a toast to one Di Staakey Sandi; " 

; or G »f the Br Quintet. those c sition is , d o , 
hay Homer Grunn, of the Brahms Quintet Por Whose composition is no myth. It’s semi-breve and minim, crotchet, quaver, semi-quaver, 
“on Isabel Richardson, a soprano, sang effectively a ’ ae Diensb-aanib-emninins teliabadeenliaesh aaa 

group of songs consisting of Downing’s “June,” Peo Rig a rectors Augustine. Trochee, dactyle, anapaestic, metrical, syntactic, 
Lester’s “As a Perfume Doth Remain,” Spross’ ieee NS lieber Page ene and, Fairyland, Dissyllabic, trisyllabic, and sometimes grammatic 
yurNnoy Will he Wisp,” S ks’ “Elsi us 1 Wood Ach das lieber Fairyland mit harmony flir's; 
: “Will o’ the Wisp,” Speaks “Elysium, anc ood- ; . Pe ee Wagar ena SE : =. pe . : I 
ed by 9. 66D J ps ) , Von Dominant xu Tome, tickling Critic most Chronic The chords are major, minor true, augmented and dimin- 
t mans Birthday pong. Und truly it is schoen und grand So leaill 
wrote a ae, felis “s Ce ee ee paige Bee ‘ , 
de the fhe program was wound up with E. R. Kroeger’s Unter Leader Herr Hertz. Of 7the and othe there are = few; “eocaged chords” for 8 
"4 quintet in F minor, done by Oskar Seiling, Louis " P : finish. 
ores yi Rovinsky, Rudolph Kopp and Axel Simonsen of the Tune, he Land of the Sky Blue Water. Pedal points and good suspensions next augmented-6th 
ild, of Bral Ost th tl t tl : From the Land of the Sky Blue Water tana 
. ijrahms Quintet, with the composer a 1e€ plano. ete te GR . 4 : . : : e ; 
‘ived a re oer : : I _Came two Composers one day, Neutrals 3rds with good intentions leading into mixed 
afb Mr. Kroeger has a facile pen, splendid routine, and For the Indian themes they hunted, chide 
— a free flow of useful melody, and his composition Their hearts were not afraid. 
| some : aa : 

: ? was well liked. The members of the Brahms Quin- Colossal choruses he penned, sequences atmospheric; 

oe tet did excellent playing in both the chamber music Fei eattcon: ra the Redman’s love-song, Orchestral colors he did blend, “absolute” and aesthetic. 
‘ fpr tak P And tender lullaby. Sa «de . . nasil a . wel - sae 
numbers, revealing an uncommonly cohesive en- ben: the sethia tutions tensed Gee It's contrapuntal, vocal-stuntal, fugal and canonic; 
Com- : ‘ 3 , em & Ste Modulations, syncopations, changes enharmonic. 
semble, refined tone, and polished technic. They took it for a War-cry. 
10,000 " 

. ° . It’s homophonic, polyphonic and polychromatic 

ceived Dominant Club Dinner June 23. —_ . " — onic, ) tic, 
Cadman stole from his lodge at dawning, Polyrhythmic, polydynamic, also polythematic. 

Mr. The Dominant Club is an aggregation of clever And Farwell started home, too; Here’s to Parker, Hooker, dear, welcome to our city, 
is a women who invite guests of honor and then put os wer — sto ona own home-<liggmgs, Roads to Fairyland lead here, Los Angeles is “It”-y. 

1“ . ss e »o native remes “adieu. 
lerican them in the position of hearing themselves toasted - : i Laces , a) 

selvitis aed enmiditeaa a scala ittis Mis ii Of the Dominant Club’s jolly dinner and grill the 
comically and sung about characteristically Dy “Maryland.” Tt: . : . 
rt talk aa “ pei Sete ; Tune, Biowyhs ~ Los Angeles Times said next morning: 
als members. Several hundred persons sat down to Horatio held the bridge again, ea : : . , 
em i : ; When Seetinel hden. Mill tn: Fairyland’ was transferred to the Ebell Club- 
lerican dinner—an exceptionally good one—and heard these srian helped him hold it; Most ; le ek aid 

: : cee Pateul, ~ame amai 1ouse last evening, when the Dominan ub gave 
grams songs, delivered spiritedly by a good natured chorus Fairyland came forth amain, at Ors g } g 
folk te PO ga aaa ama Gottschalk now moulds it. its music festival dinner. At least a great deal of 
i club singers: 
here 1s 
: : Tune, “Hallelujah.” 
forms Hal 2 

5. al le lu jah Lady Beach 
Here’s to you She’s a peach 
talking Halle lu jah And Marcella 
© sung Here’s to you Mar Cella of 
me Halle lu ah Fairyland! 
exam- 
ks had = . 
“ ; Tune, “Vive L’Amour.” 
| music Let ev’ry fellow now rise up and sing 
ver to Viva la Musickers! 
n tinge A toast to the Courier and Leonard Liebling 
of an Viva la Musickers! 
He writes and writes and writes with his pen 
Of music, and women and sometimes of men 
Then “Variations” on all of them, 
Viva Leonard Liebling! 
Tune, “O Believe Me.” 
“ O glaube mir, mein Hertz doch is hier 
: Und Rosen bluhen allein 
a Ohne Dorn, die Lilie genugt mir 
“ Und alle Freuden sind mein. 
2 Tune, “Quilting Party.” 
4 On the Beach, a Spry “young Cadman 
3 Search’d for Faith’s Prize Song— 
4 Found it in a Busch of Erbes at Oldberg 
ae = And brought it right along. 
wher 
feac™ 
Tune, “Tipperary.” 
It's a long way to California, 
But it’s great when you're here. 
Lg The two Buckeyes from dear Ohio 
eect oa ” = welcome with good cheer. SOME OF THE PRINCIPALS IN “FAIRYLAND.” 
Turpin, the Music Master, Left to right: Ralph Errolle, tenor; Kathleen Howard, contralto; Alfred Hertz, conductor; Albertina Rasch, Ballerina; 


Fanning’s teacher dear, F. W. Blanchard, president of Opera Association. 
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And it 
had for its background the warmth and good cheer 


atmosphere of the prize opera was there. 


of the welcomes which were extended to the visit- 
ing delegates at the convention of the National Fed- 
eration of Musical Clubs. 

“The object of the dinner was to put the guests, 
who numbered over 200, in the spirit of the festival, 
which opens today. The best evidences that this ob- 
ject was accomplished were to be seen in the way 
everybody enthused over the significance of the 
coming events. 

“Among the speakers were the following: Brian 
Hooker, librettist of ‘Fairyland’; Alfred Hertz, con- 
ductor of the opera; F. W. Blanchard, president of 
the American Opera Association; Mrs. H. H. A. 
Beach, noted composer; Arne Oldberg, winner of 
the symphony prize; Faith Helen Rogers, composer 
of the prize song; Charles Wakefield Cadman, com- 
poser; Pasquale ‘Tallarico, pianist; Mrs. Julius 
Kugene Kinney, president of the national Federa 
tion; Leonard Liebling, of the MusicaL Courter; 
Yvonne de Tréville, coloratura singer ; Claude Gott- 
helf, pianist. Cecil Fanning, the celebrated bari- 
tone, read his poem, ‘Impressions of California.’ 

“Mrs. W. H. Jamison presided in her usual 
clever fashion.” 

rhe evening preceding the Dominant Club dinner 
there was a huge reception at the Hotel Alexan- 
dria, for the visiting delegates, musicians and honor 
guests, most of whom were in the receiving line. 
\bout 500 persons attended. 


Public School Music. 


Jane Catherwood, the very popular Los Angeles 
representative of the Musica Courter, who assist- 
ed in the representation at several of the concerts, 
attended the demonstrations of public school music: 

“The programs devoted to the public school mu- 
sic were a great rest as well as a delight, because 
The pro- 
gram in the afternoon, under the direction of Kath- 


nothing is so refreshing as childhood. 


,A CRAFT, 


in “Fairyland.” 


eryn Stone, presented the grades from the first to 
the seventh and was most cleverly arranged. The 
little songs were all done with characteristic color 
schemes and action to illustrate the title of the num- 
bers, the pupils in each grade coming on in turn 
with its own particular little fancy step and leaving 
the same way. En masse they resembled a huge 
flower garden. Everything moved with such pre- 
cision and smoothness as to make a real panorama. 
The only solo was sung by Frank Hadlock, who per- 
formed Schubert’s ‘Hark, Hark, the Lark’ to the 
chorus accompaniment; his voice has a_ peculiar 
sweetness found only in a boy’s treble. 

“While all the vocal numbers were charming, pic- 
turesque and beautifully given, perhaps the greatest 
interest centered in the junior orchestra, which is 
composed of the smallest tots, the youngest being 
only four years old. The little boy who played the 
drums was eight, and he handled the bass drums, 
snare, the traps, etc., like a professional. The little 
girl playing the baritone horn was so small that she 
had to sit on a chair and rest the horn on the floor. 

“Song is the natural expression of the child, and 
it is not unusual to hear remarkable work in that 
line, but to take a body of tiny tots and get any ef- 
fect from them orchestrally requires particular abil- 
ity, and this is the undoubted possession of Jennie 
L. Jones, director of orchestra in the graded 
schools. 

‘Miss Stone was assisted in the voice department 
by Carrie V. Truslow, Miss Jones’ assistants being 
Mary B. Ludlow and Alma L. Stickel. 

“The evening program was presented by the high 
schools, under the direction of Gertrude Parsons, 
director of music in the Polytechnic High School, as- 
sisted by Ida E. Bach, Verna B. Clythe, of the Los 
Angeles High School, Mary E. Groves, of the Man- 
ual Arts, and Hugo Kirchhofer, of the Hollywood 
High School. 

“One of our prominent musicians said to me yes- 
terday that she was ashamed to say that she had to 


go to Chicago to learn what we had in Los Angeles. 
When she attended the biennial two years ago and 
heard the address on public school music and the 
praise and standing given to the Los Angeles schools 
she hung her head and determined to go home and 
learn what she had in her own city. Space forbids 
a mention of all the numbers given last night, but 
the overture to ‘Oberon,’ by the orchestra, and the 
two numbers by the Girls’ Glee Club (‘The Snow,’ 
by Elgar, and ‘May Time,’ by Ricci) stood out as 
exceptional performances. 

“Three solos were by Charles Edwards, cellist, 
who displayed excellent tone and much feeling; 
Dorsey Whittington, pianist (a pupil of Heinrich 
von Stein), who played the B flat minor scherzo, by 
Chopin, with a brilliant technic expected in a much 
more mature artist; and Morris Stoloff, violinist, 
who showed real virtuosity in the ‘Souvenir de Mos- 
cow,’ by Wieniawski. 

“Addresses were given by Frances E. Clark, Lucy 
K. Cole and John H. Francis.” 


Orchestral Concert. 


After a very instructive and well delivered lecture 
at the Gamut Club by Evelyn Fletcher Copp on 
“The Creative Ability of the American Child Set 
Free in Music,” a concert at the Trinity Auditorium 
by representatives of Western clubs, and a Friday 
Morning Club High Tea, which nearly all the 
visitors and local musical lights attended, there was 
an evening orchestral concert in the Trinity Audi- 
torium, with the Los Angeles Symphony Orchestra. 

Arne Oldberg led off with his “1915 Prize Sym- 
phony,” No. 2, in C minor, op. 34. The work re- 
ceived the prize given by the N. F. M. C. this year 
for the best symphony. To say that Mr. Oldberg 
led off is to be literal, for he wielded the baton. His 
opus has three movements, moderato assai, adagio 
cantabile and energico assai. It does not seem to 
follow any “program,” but is a succession of moods, 
mostly lyrical and sentimental. The melodies are 
not longbreathed, but have the semblance of being 
motifs. The scoring is smooth. Exultation sounds 
here and there, but the note of passion, the bite of 
despair, and the pinch of agony are absent. The sym- 
phony is essentially an optimistic work, and there is 
no reason why it should not be, for Mr. Oldberg is 
young, has had successful performances of some of 
his other works, and faces what promises to be a 
pleasant future. The form and the variety of or- 
chestral treatment are especially to be commended 
in the symphony. 

W. J. McCoy, the San Francisco composer, led 
his prelude, “Hamadryad,” a fluent piece of writing 
in theme, harmony and counterpoint. It shows the 
hand of the experienced orchestral writer. 

As a wire has informed Musicat Courter read- 
ers, the success of the evening was achieved by Mrs. 
IH. H. A. Beach, who played her own piano con- 
certo, with Adolf Tandler conducting the orchestra. 
It is vital, propulsive music, full of pregnant phrases, 
bold manipulation of score and piano part, and thor- 
oughly modern without loss of tunefulness or har- 
monic euphony. ‘The first movement is a trifle long, 
but as it is stocked with an abundance of material 
there should be no difficulty in cutting it, a step 
which Mrs. Beach is contemplating, we are in- 
formed. <A delightful scherzo and a finale which 
has Brahms depth and Tschaikowsky _brilliancy 
wind up the composition in rousing fashion. Mrs. 
Beach played magnificently and won a true ovation. 
The conducting of Mr. Tandler and the fine accom- 
panying of the orchestra under his baton helped 
strikingly in achieving the effect created by the per- 
formance. 

Arthur Foote’s “Omar” suite and Arthur Far- 
well’s “The Domain of Hurakan” finished the pro- 
gram. They are familiar numbers, but they gave 
Mr. Tandler an opportunity to show that he is a 
conductor of resourcefulness and imagination. He 
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has firm command of his men and gets ample re- 
sponse to all his directions. 


American Church Music. 


Sunday, June 27, witnessed the performance of 
American sacred music in all the Los Angeles 
churches-—319 of them, to be exact. 

In the afternoon there was a concert and mass 
meeting at the Shrine Auditorium, Carl Bronson 
presiding. The program: 

Sacred concert by Woman’s Orchestra of Los Angeles, 
the City and County Band and a chorus of one thou- 
sand voices, in charge of the Committee for American 
Music Sunday, Morton F. Mason, chairman. 

Invocation—Rev. J. Whitcomb Brougher. 

Los Angeles City and County Band. 

Adolf Tandler, conductor. 

The Lord Ie Me Eee. .gscascacvcccsacsuseereess Parker 
We Geer en Ne MIs so cin oe deters decneracnes« Woodman 
Chorus. 

George Whitfield Andrews, conducting. 


Selection 


NE bed eC OREWHOSE SNS ES ORR EEN Lawrence Erb 
My Mouth Shall Speak Thy Praise............ Demarest 
Chorus. 

Mr. Andrews, conducting. 

Chidhaler at FIGmie ssc ccdexcneeaccesesaes ones Carl Busch 
String Orchestra. 

Love Song, from Indian Suite................ MacDowell 


The Woman’s Orchestra of Los Angeles. 
Henry Schoenefeld, conductor. 

Whoso Dwelleth Under the Defense............ Shackley 
Soret Gh PEGGO. cco oe cs ans ewe ee eeeucaecndane’ Coomb 
Chorus. 

Mr. Andiews, conducting. 

America 
Orchestra, Band, Chorus and Audience. 


In the evening there were recitals by visiting or- 
ganists, George Whitfield Andrews, Lawrence [rb, 


and others. 


How Mrs. Beach Does It. 


In the Los Angeles Examiner of June 28, 1915, 
Mrs. Beach gives these ten commandments for 
young composers: 

Spare neither time nor strength in the perfecting of the 
technic of composition, beginning with the simplest rudi- 
ments, Your musical material must be as perfectly under 
conirol as is language in the case of a writer of liter- 
ature. One must never be compelled to pause in the de- 
velopment of an idea through lack of knowledge of spell- 
ing or grammar, 

Begin with small things—ideas that can be expressed in 
small form. 

Study how best to develop all the possibilities of a small 
form, A small gem may be just as brilliantly cut as one 
weighing many carats. 

Learn to employ as much variety in form as possible. 
Above all things, avoid becoming stereotyped in the ex- 
pression of melodic, harmonic or rhythmic ideas, 

Subject yourself to endless labor in the analysis of 
works by the old masters, especially using, as illustration 
for the form upon which you are now engaged, a master’s 
work in the same form. There is no better way to learn 
how to write a fugue than by dissecting one by Bach, pre- 
ferably one from “The Well-Tempered Clavichord.” 

Begin early to study the scores of stringed quartet mu- 
sic by Haydn and Mozart and the early Beethoven. It is 
well to select one work and subject it to the most careful 
analysis, studying it until it is learned by heart. 

Use every possible opportunity to hear a good stringed 
quartet, if possible at rehearsals, as well as at concerts. 
Take the score of the composition and study it while it is 
being played. 

The study of 
voice writing, as illustrated in the master works, is of the 
greatest importance. 


Hear as much choral music as possible. 


The crowning glory of music study is familiarity with 
the master works in ymphony, played by a fine, modern 
symphony orchestra. Carry into the study of symphonic 
compositions the same thoroughness with which you have 
analyzed works for the piano, stringed quartet and chorus, 
beginning with the simpler and earlier composers. 

Remember that techaic is valuable only as a means to an 
end. You must first have something to say—something 
which demands expression from the depths of your soul. 
lf you feel deeply and know how to express what you 
feel, you make others feel. 


Winners’ Contest Recital. 
At Trinity Auditorium, June 28, there was a re- 


cital by the winners of the national musical contest 
instituted by the N. F. M. C., for advanced stu- 


dents and young professionals in voice, piano and 
violin. 

In charge of the Students’ Department, which 
held the contest, was Nellie Strong Stevenson, of 
New York, chairman, assisted by the State and dis- 
trict‘vice-presidents of the Federation. 

Thirty-one State and four district contests were 
held, and 253 contestants entered, who, according to 
the conditions laid down, were not over thirty and 
had received their entire musical training in the 
United States. Many talented, proficient young 
musicians were among the contestants, which made 
the task of the State and district juries very diffi- 
cult, since in each contest only one representative in 
each branch could be chosen. The contestant ad- 
judged next to the winner received the award of 
honorable mention, in itself a great honor under 
such circumstances, where many excellent young 
contestants had to go unrewarded. The winners, 
as prize, were privileged to give a concert program 
at the Federation biennial in Los Angeles, and they 
“will later receive paid engagements through the 
Federated Clubs.” Each of the four Federation 
districts sent one winner in each of the three 
branches, making twelve final winners in all. 

Mrs. Stevenson and her jury displayed artistic 
judgment, for the program given revealed a high 
order of accomplishment on the part of the young 
performers. The program of the concert is given 
herewith: 

(Selected from compositions stipulated by contest con- 
ditions.) 


WILLIAM WADE 





Piano: 
ee, Ge Oe I SN ive ccauceewhsas Chopin 
Valse, Echo de Vienne.................. Emil Sauer 


Vera Kitchen, Winner of Oregon and Western District 


Contests. 


Vocal: 
Che. fare comma Tis wietik ook oc cvvtandaccaceaes Gluck 
ON CNR sv SSa ndcd aacdaedaueuvauie: Brahms 
Irish Love Song............ Margaret Ruthven Lang 


Mildred Shaughnessy, Oklahoma and Southern District 
Contests. 
Violin 
P| ae ee Sess | Wagner- Wilhelm) 
ae | Pe en me Wieniawski 
Wallace Grieves, Illinois and Middle District Contests. 
Piano: 


RR Re Ws oes oc cine kicacesdnnueaeken Chopin 
eT eee 
Aurore LaCroix, Massachusetts and Eastern District 
Contests. 
Vocal : 
De ee 


PUGUeeh “BUONO, 5 <5 ee ccdncneuddevduackenns .. Schubert 
Se ae Mary Turner Salter 


Western District 


( Ty of Rachel...... 


Julia Harris Jack, California and 


Contests. 
Violin: 
Romance, from concerto No.‘2... Wieniawski 
Finale a la Zingara, from concerto No. 2..Wieniawski 
Winston, Wilkinson, Virginia and Southern District 
Contests. 
Piano: 
...Bach-Liszt 


Etudes, F sharp minor and C sharp major. Bortkiewicz 


Organ fantasie and fugue, G minor 


Carol Robinson, Illinois and Middle District Contests. 
Vocal: 


Droop Not, Young Lover Handel 


HINSHAW, 


As Lorvain, in “Fairyland.” 
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A DISTINGUISHED QUARTET. 


Horatio Parker, composer of “Fairyland’’; William Wade Hinshaw, baritone; Ralph Errolle, tenor; 
Marcella Craft, soprano. 


Left to right: 


Aria (from Samson and Delilah)........ Saint-Saéns 
OE oi Cs ice Raeeee sas eek Ree Schubert 
Kathryn Meisle, Pennsylvania and Eastern District 
Contests, 
Violin 
ge RR PCO Ae eet eo Weitzel-Musin 
Fantasie Appassionata..............2.s00e Vieuxtemps 
Mae Anderson, Utah and Western District Contests. 
Piano: 
lo the Sea; Br’er Rabbit; Shadow Dance. .MacDowell 
Rakoczy ee See Ree er ae ae Liszt 
Prudence Neff, Alabama and Southern District Contests. 
Vocal 
6 ef . Ea Grant-Schaefer 
Komance (French) ioepsepeceaneneeeeeee Debussy 
wanderers Nacht Lied. .0i.ccccisewccsscceos Schubert 
Pi A MOL, Svea dénvssoxexsowds Campbell-Tipton 
ME ta esas 50ko5 050s coo nee ee Bruno Huhn 


\lexander P. Gray, Illinois and Middle District Contests. 
Violin 


Concerto, No. 2, D minor (first movement) ....Bruch 
RENE SWRONGRS, 5..05a/ooovs day ecek erecta Kreisler 
Helen Doyle, New York State and Eastern District 
Contests. 
Mary L. O’Donoughue, accompanist. 


It is not possible to go into details regarding the 
eparate artistic virtues of the foregoing youthful 
virtuosi and singers, but a sketch of their careers, 
up to date, obtained through the courtesy of Mrs. 
Stevenson, is feasible and instructive: 


Winners in National Musical Contest. 
EASTERN DISTRICT. 


Aurore LaCroix Mass., winner 
piano, began the study of piano at four years of age 
with her mother and continued with a local teacher. 
Later Boston with B. J. Lang and 


She teaches piano and has appeared 


Southbridge, 


she studied in 
Carl Baerman. 
in concert in her native town and in and around 
Boston. She is a member of the Baerman Society 
and the Chromatic Club of Boston and of the Friday 
Morning Club of Worcester. 

Kathryn Meisle, Philadelphia, Pa., winner voice, 


though but twenty, has distinguished herself already 
in church and concert work in her home town. Her 
entire musical training has been under the personal 
direction of Ada Turner Kurtz, of New York and 

*hilade Iphia Miss Meisle is the soloist at the Fifth 


I 
Baptist Church and a member of the Matinee Musi- 
cal ¢ lub, PI ladelphia 

Helen Doyle, Ithaca, N. Y., winner violin, is only 
nineteen. She was born on Staten Island, N. Y.., 
ind showed her talent for the violin when six years 
old. Her first serious studies were with Carl Ris- 


land, New York City. Later she secured a scholar- 
ship which has given her the advantage of five years’ 
study with W. Grant Egbert, director of the Ithaca 
Conservatory of Music, and for her convenience her 
family moved to Ithaca to live. Miss Doyle’s reper- 
toire includes the principal great violin concertos, 
which she has performed with orchestral accompani- 
ment. 
Mippte District. 

Carol Robinson, Chicago, Ill., piano winner, owes 
her entire musical training to her famous teacher, 
Fannie Bloomfield Zeisler. For the past few years 
she has assisted Mme. Zeisler in teaching. Miss 
Robinson made her debut in Chicago under the man- 
agement of F. Wight Neumann, and she has played 
in concert in Chicago and many other places. 

Alexander Gray, Evanston, IIl., winner voice, was 
born in Pennsylvania, and his school education was 
received in Baltimore, Md., and in Philadelphia. 
While in college his vocal talent was recognized, and 
upon the encouragement of Louise Homer he de- 
cided to devote himself to a musical career. He has 
since worked diligently with Grant-Schaefer and at 
the Chicago Musical College. While at the latter 
he has had the opportunity to sing with the opera 
class some of the well known baritone roles. He 
has also studied for a time with George Nelson 
Holt. 

Wallace Grieves, Lacon, IIl., winner violin, is just 
twenty. He began the study of violin when eight 
years old with Harry Runnell, of Peoria, Ill., and 
later studied three years with Ovide Musin in New 
York City. He has a large repertoire and is most 
ambitious to excel in his chosen branch of art. 

SouTHERN District. 

Prudence Neff, Birmingham, Ala., piano winner, 
was born in Nebraska, but she received her musical 
training in Chicago, where she studied with Glen 
Dillard Gunn. She has played in concert in various 
cities, both with and without orchestra. At present 
she teaches piano in the Southern School of Musical 
Art in Birmingham, Ala. Miss Neff once refused 
an offer of the Mu Phi Epsilon Sorority to study 
abroad at their expense, preferring to be a wholly 
American product. 

Mildred Shaughnessy, Fl Reno, Okla., winner 
voice, was born in Grafton, Va., about nineteen 
years ago, and she lived there till she was eight, 
when her family moved to El Reno, Okla. She has 
since studied voice with Mrs. McClure, of Chickasha, 


a pupil of Ethelbert Nevin; also at Our Lady of 
Victory Academy, Fort Worth, Tex., and in the Fine 
Arts Department of the Oklahoma College for 
Women. Since last September she has been a pupil 
of Ella Lund, of Musical Art Institute, Oklahoma 
City. During her school years she spent one year 
in Philadelphia, when she studied singing at the 
Combs Broad Street Conservatory of Music. Apart 
from this, however, she is wholly a product of Okla- 
homa and Texas. 

Winston Wilkinson, the youngest winner in the 
contest, comes from Lynchburg, Va., and was the 
violin winner for the Southern district. He is only 
seventeen, and his entire musical training has been 
received in Lynchburg, first from a local teacher 
and the past four years with Charlotte Kendall Hull, 
of Sweetbriar College, herself a pupil of Jacobsohn, 
Chicago, and Sevcik, of Prague and Vienna. 

WESTERN DistRIcT. 

Vera Kitchen, Portland, Ore., piano winner, has 
studied with Prof. William R. Boone, of her home 
city, in recent years, but her first musical training 
was received in the music department of the North- 
west Normal School of Oregon, Salem, Ore., where 
she was born. Miss Kitchen is a member of the 
Monday Music Club of Portland, and has played in 
concert in different cities throughout the Northwest. 

Julia Harris Jack, Fresno, Cal., winner voice, was 
born in Fresno in 1891, but her family moved to 
Gallatin, Tenn., when she was a child. She began 
the study of voice in that town with Frances Morton 
Crume, and later she studied at the Cincinnati Con- 
servatory of Music with John Hoffmann. Four 
years ago Mrs. Jack returned to Fresno, Cal., and 
there studied with Don Pardee Riggs. Just recently 
she has begun vocal lessons with Herman Perlet, of 
San Francisco. Mrs. Jack has been soloist of the 
First Presbyterian Church in Fresno, and she is sec- 
retary of the Fresno Music Club, an organization of 
a thousand members. She has also given concerts 
throughout the State, many of them being programs 
of Southern dialect songs sung in costume. 

Mae Anderson, Salt Lake City, Utah, winner vio- 
lin, is just twenty. She has been for four years a 
pupil of George E. Skelton, of her home city. She 
has a large class of violin pupils and has organized 
a string quartet, of which she is first violin. She has 
also appeared in concert in Salt Lake City and 
throughout Utah. Though delicate in health, she is 
an indefatigable worker. 

From an unprejudiced source we receive this gra- 
tuitous review of three of the performers and we 
print it unhesitatingly : 


“Prudence Neff has great strength, a big style, 
tremendous virtuosity. Plays with ease, surety and 
freedom. 

“Alexander Gray has a baritone voice of very 
sweet, sympathetic quality. He sings in good style, 
with feeling and fine interpretation. The ‘Spirit 
Flower’ was beautifuly rendered, and the audience 
strove to have it repeated, but lack of time prevent- 
ed. “Wanderer’s Night Song’ also was. well given. 
His ‘Invictus’ showed temperament. His pleasing 
appearance also aids him. 

“Helen Doyle, only nineteen, is remarkable for 
the maturity of her interpretative musical gifts. 
She played the serious movement (first) of the diffi- 
cult Bruch concerto with admirable understanding. 
Her tone is big and broad, so that one listening 
without seeing her would not know whether a man 
or woman were playing. This would be unfor- 
tunate, however, for she is very charming to look 
at. In the ‘Caprice Viennois’ she proved that she 
could do the brilliant as well as the classical. The 
audience called her back many times in spite of the 
lateness of the hour and the fact that she came last 
on a long program.” 

Students’ Symposium. 

Before the recital by the student winners, men- 
tioned heretofore, there was a symposium, with 
Mrs. Stevenson as chairman. The general topic was 
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“Opportunities Open to Young Musicians at the 
Present Time.” The subjects and speakers were: 

“The Mission of the Music Clubs,” Mrs. David 
Allen Campbell; “Positions for Choir Singers and 
Organists,” Ernest Douglas; “Demand for Young 
Teachers,’ George W. Chadwick ; “Engagements in 
Opera and Concert,” L. E. Behymer ; “Demand for 
Orchestral Players,” Herman Perlet; “Hints to 
Young Composers,” Carrie Jacobs Bond. 

Four of the winners in the national musical con- 
test told of the musical conditions in their respective 
districts. 

Of the addresses the best were by Mrs. Bond 
and Mr. Behymer, both of whom were proficient in 
delivery and thoroughly practical in their views and 
their advice. 

Regarding these speakers the Los Angeles Times 
of June 29 says: 

“J.. E. Behymer gave one of the most interesting 
talks of the various ten minute discussions, pointing 
out methods, means and obstacles to getting en- 
gagements in concert and opera work. ‘Being the 
clearing house for engagements of young concert 
stars is one of the hardest managerial problems of 
the day, particularly when we find many, particu- 
larly the women’s clubs, demanding the maximum 
in art or service for the minimum in price,’ he said. 

“In advising aspiring artists, the local impresario 
suggested that they have at least six programs ready 
for the investigating committee, and to know these, 
words and music, by heart. 

“He characterized clubs as thoughtless in dis- 
pensing indorsement to the beginner when worthi- 
ness has been shown, and in failure to pay anything 
like a reasonable price—club officials even suggest- 
ing that the refreshments and the advertising de- 
rived by the singer or player should be sufficient. 

“No short cut to musical supremacy save that of 
making good exists in this country, and doing that 
requires not only the musical talent, but neatness 
and taste in dress, unfailing courtesy, unruffled tem- 
per, perfection of enunciation, and receptive mind 
and mood, explained Mr. Behymer. Incidentally he 
lamented the tendency of many audiences to live in 
the past reputations, to place standards beyond limi- 
tations of the modern artist by calling for the work 
of a Patti, Gerster, Jean de Reszke or others of the 
famous ones. 

“Young composers were given much encourage- 
ment by Carrie Jacobs Bond, who recounted her 
early struggles to support herself and a family and 
who incidentally gave her reason for entering the 
publishing field. She had been glad to sell her little 
song cycles for $25 to $35 and they represented 
months of work. In order to continue her studies, 
she went to London, and when she found numerous 
songs written by her in the shops and being sung, 
she decided there had been something wrong, and 
so, with the money she earned by china painting, 
she published her own first volume of music and 
has continued doing this with great success, al- 
though today there are dozens of publishers anx- 
ious to handle them.” 


Choral Concert, June 28. 
A choral concert by the Woman’s Lyric, Ellis and 
Orpheus Clubs was given at the Shrine Auditorium 
with this musical bill of fare: 


St SINR 5 ios ovecentdindsicalas Alfred Dard 
MOG URCRRCAE Ds ic) «.,s:2vig eal ie epee eas Laurent de Rillée 
The Birth of the Morn..............seccseceececce: Leoni 
Drontheim (King Olaf’s Christmas)...... Daniel Prothero 
Orpheus Club, Joseph P. Dupuy, director; Will 


Garroway, accompanist. 


The Gateway of Ispahan...............0000/ Arthur Foote 
WG Withee a0 oe ae Charles Wakefield Cadman 
Dedicated to the Woman’s Lyric Club. 

The Year’s at the Spring............ Mrs. H. H. A, Beach 


Woman’s Lyric Club, J. B. Poulin, director; 
Mrs. M. Henion Robinson, accompanist. 
The club will be assisted by Oskar Séiling, violinist, and 
Axel Simonsen, cellist. 
The Farewell of Hiawatha................. Arthur Foote 
Soloist, Clifford Lott. 


WARES Eee roids Cine hdvastacenes Robert Goldbeck 
Melos the BMGs oka ccsdciccnceacctant W. Franke Harling 
A Persian Idyl. Tenor solo, G. Hayden Jones. 

Cello obligato, Axel Simonsen. 


The audience was not large, a fact to be deplored, 
for the concert was of excellent quality. Joseph 
P. Dupuy led the Orpheus Club in its very well exe- 
cuted singing, the modulation in tone shadings being 
notably good. The same praise must be accorded to 
the Woman’s Lyric Club, under J. B. Poulin. The 
organization covered itself with glory in Cadman’s 
“The Wish,” a lovely morceau full of color and 
charm. Together with Mrs. Beach’s ever popular 
song, the Cadman number had to be repeated. Mr. 
Poulin led also the Ellis Club, which sang the final 
three numbers on the program and gave stirring 
renderings. Clifford Lott’s solo was one of the 
gems of the convention concerts. He is an artist of 
parts. 


Congress Recital, June 29. 


Mrs. Beach’s quintet, op. 67, played by the 
Brahms Quintet—Oskar Seiling, first violin; Louis 
Rovinsky, second violin ; Rudolph Kopp, viola ; Axel 
Simonsen, cello; Homer Grunn, piano—duplicated 
the splendid impression made by her piano concerto. 
The MustcaL Courter reviewed this Beach work 
on the occasion of its New York performance last 
winter and it suffices to say at this time that all the 
strength, fancy and poetry of the well knit quintet 
again were in evidence and held the attention of the 
listeners as intensely as it stirred their emotions. 

Edgar Stillman Kelley’s F sharp minor quintet was 
an unalloyed treat and was received by the Los An- 
geles audience as well as it was in Berlin, New York, 
Cincinnati and other places where it has been heard. 
The Brahms Quintet distinguished itself signally in 
the two readings. Firm rhythm, beauty of tone, 
and perfect balance were ample proof of art and 
accord. 


Ourself 


Following the chamber music came something 
which the Los Angeles Tribune (June 30, 1915) 
headlines like this: Divine Strains Boldly Filched 
by Famous Masters, Declares Music Editor at Con- 
vention.” The body of the article explains: 

“When ’Omer smote ’is bloomin’ lyre, according 
to Mr. Kipling, he borrowed ideas from any person 
he pleased. The modern poet justifies the ancient, 
and incidentally himself. He says the main thing is 
the manner in which the idea is expressed. 

“How composers have plagiarized, whether delib- 
erately or unconsciously, for the last several hun- 
dred years, was told delegates attending the ninth 
biennial convention of the National Federation of 
Music Clubs yesterday afternoon at a recital at 
Trinity auditorium. The person who exposed the 
tricks of the masters is Leonard Liebling, of New 
York, editor of the Mustcat Courter. 

“Mr. Liebling illustrated on the piano how con- 
temporary musicians, as well as those who lived 
hundreds of years apart, have used the same motifs 
and themes. His talk was every minute interesting 
and at times proved highly amusing to his audience.” 

The Examiner of the same date says, in part, 
about the world stirring event: “Leonard Liebling, 
of New York, editor of the Mustcat Courter, de- 
livered a humorous lecture on musical plagiarism, 
using the piano as a means of ‘showing up’ some of 
the masters.” 

While the foregoing may be true, the following is 
not. It describes a scene at a “Fairyland” rehearsal 
and is from the Los Angeles Tribune, June 29, 1915: 
“Leonard Liebling, noted critic and editor of the 
MusicaL Courter, of New York, radiates delight 
each time he sits listening with the score upon his 
knee.” 

Up to date we have not attended a rehearsal of 
Fairyland” nor have we had a score upon our knee 
We wish to keep an open mind 


or even seen one. 


for the premiere and to form our first impressions 
of the Parker opera on that occasion. 
A Trio of Artists. 

Recital by Carrie Jacobs Bond, composer ; Mildred 
Dilling, harpist, and Frederic Preston Search, com 
poser-cellist. At Trinity Auditorium, June 29. The 
program: 

Numbers selected 
Harp soli— 
Songs of the Boatman...... 


..Mrs. 


Beaute Bond 

..Harriet Cady 
... Frank la Forge 
. Bach-Saint-Saéns 


DONE foo cccudinee oo 
Bourrée 


DMOUIINE 5 s 64 cect anate cehedecee ae ee Pierné 
Miss Dilling. 
Cello soli— 
WUNNE edetankcenennavaciende .. Search 
PANNE ew atdide cs axeck canned acaecueecieeal ... Search 
Finale (allegro moderato) from sonata in G 
WE oie caceceucaneke cavccxe eaemnt Search 
Lois Townsley at the piano. 
Peusait WANN % 56s c oc dctabecouceccen: ....-Mrs. Bond 


We enjoyed our first hearing of Mrs. Bond, and 
it was a very great pleasure indeed, based on her 
unaffected and sincere delivery, her artistic piano 
accompaniments, and the direct appeal of the music 
that 
doesn’t match,” as she expressed it very wittily in 


in her songs, without resort to “harmony 


Mrs. Bond made 
a warm hit and increased it materially when Cecil 


one of her convention speeches. 


Fanning came upon the stage and sang beautifully 
and repeated her very successful song, “A Perfect 
Day,” to the composer’s accompaniment. 

Miss Dilling plays the harp with finished technic 
and musical insight. 
His 


sympathetic tone and easy mechanical command 


Frederick Preston Search is no newcomer 
stamp him as a concert player par excellence. His 
compositions are earnest, and well fashioned and 
proportioned. 


LATER LOS ANGELES NEWS. 
(By Telegraph) 
Los Angeles, Cal., July 2, 191s. 
To the Musical Courier: 
Last three convention concerts in Los Angeles 
American Music 
Yvonne de Tréville’s song recital impressed con- 


closed Congress _ brilliantly. 
noisseur’s with the finish and beauty of her art. 
Walter Spry’s piano recital revealed dignified, well 
grounded playing. Final orchestra concert mem 
orable because of splendid works by Busch, Daniels 
and Delamarter, singing of Cecil Fanning, and con- 
ducting of Tandler. 
gates and visitors. 


Joint automobile ride of dele- 
The 
an electric display and pageant, under auspices of 
Gamut Club, 


” 


“Fairyland” premiere and 


wound up the remarkable festival 
week of music in Los Angeles, which was undoubt- 
edly a success from every standpoint. 


LEONARD LIEBLING 


Los Angeles Convention Notes. 

The lobby in the Hotel Alexandria is crowded 
with N. F. M. C. delegates and other musical per- 
sons, all of them decorated with badges and other 
festival insignia. Two large tables, covered with 
convention literature and presided over by officials 
of the Biennial, constitute a busy bureau of informa 
tion. The scene looks as picturesque and is fully 
as interesting as a convention for the election of a 
President of the United States. 

A New York telegram from the Musicar Cot 
RIER announcing the death of Rafael 
read by Ella May Smith at the convention sion 
of June 25, and constituted the first news of the 


Joseffy 


I> VA 


lamentable event received in the Far West. ‘The 
N. F. M. C. passed a resolution of sympathy, which 
was forwarded to Mr. Joseffy’s family. 

Horatio Parker, who has a habit of winning $10, 
ooo prizes, told an N. F. M. C. official (and she told 
a large gathering of convention members and guests ) 
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that he was not satisfied with the manner in which 
his opera, “Mona,” had been put on several years 


ago at the Metropolitan Opera House. 


Franz Kneisel, who was seen recently in Chicago, 


is at Catalina Island (near Los Angeles), where he 
and Mrs. Kneisel are spending a few days. 

Fifty-seven operas were entered in the contest 
won by Parker’s “Fairyland.” 


It is very cheerful for an Easterner to read in a 


los Angeles newspaper: “Redding, Cal., 


Mount Lassen’s eruption today, its one 


current 
June 25 
hundred and third, has surpassed in violence and 
duration all other outbreaks. At two o’clock great 
streamers of smoke were still rising into the air, and 
they were constantly growing in density and vol 


uiln 


Charles Wakefield Cadman intends to settle in 


Los Angeles after his next season’s tour in the 
Middle West and the East. 


Molly Byerly Wilson, the contralto, is one of the 
\merican artists driven to these shores by the pres- 
ent slight military disturbance in [:urope, as she had 
just signed a contract to sing for a number of years 
Pilsit Opera in Germany when the differences 
Miss Wil- 


on returned te her native country and exhibited her 


at the 
of opinion broke out among the nations. 
vocal versatility by engaging at once in concert 
work. One of her striking successes was that in 
los Angeles, where she made an appearance in 
oratorio and won the favor of the leading critics and 
musical connoisseurs of this city. At the present 
moment Miss Wilson is negotiating with an Eastern 
manager tor a concert tour next season to cover the 
greater part of the country. There will be an op- 
portunity to hear Miss Wilson privately in Los An- 
geles during the next few days, and this reporter 


then will have something further to say about the 


young singer. 


Qn the occasion of a hurried preliminary visit to 
the Von Stein Academy of Music (a tour of study 
will be directed there later), two of the piano pupils 
from the class of Mr. Von Stein were overheard at 
their work. Rita Mitchell did an exceptionally bril- 
liant and well grounded rendering of Moszkowski’s 
I major waltz, and Dorsey Whittington, a young 
keyboard artist of fifteen, displayed unusual tech- 
nical and temperamental qualities in Brahms’ D 
minor rhapsody, Liszt’s A flat “Liebestraum,” and 
a Schubert-Liszt “Soiree de Vienne.” Both players 
revealed the best results of careful and suggestive 


teaching 


Dr. Karl Muck is in town to attend the premiere 


of “Fairyland.’ 


arly this week there is to be a “Mrs. H. H. A. 
Beach” day at the San Diego Exposition. A special 
musical program will be given with a chorus under 
the direction of Gertrude Gilbert. In the afternoon 
there will be a large reception. Dr. Humphrey J. 
Stewart will give some of the composer’s work on 


the organ 


\t the Friday Morning Club reception for the 
visiting musical army, the Courtesy Committee ap- 
pointed the following to welcome the guests in the 
hall: Mmes Waters, Seward Simons, 
\ndrew W. Frank Garrett, Myrtle 
Waters, T. W. Okey, Randall Hutchinson, Emory 
C. Brace, Luther G. Brown, A. M. Low, Benjamin 
Goldman. Hostesses were Mmes. W. I. Hollings- 
worth, IF. R. Brainerd, G. H. Wadleigh, John J. 
\bramson, Arthur Bent, George Goldsmith, Frank 
Greaves, N. K. Potter, E. W. Clark, O. P. Clark, 
Harmon Ryus, Burton Williamson, Eli P. Fay, 
Donald W. Skeel, Arthur B. Dodge, Frank Daggett, 
K. F. Bickham, Kathryn W. Leighton, O. E. Dut- 


Russell ] 


Francisco, 


ton, Herbert Peery, Everett Perry, H. G. Brainerd, 
J. D. Fredericks, Estelle H. Dreyfus, F. M. Doug- 
lass, Edmund W. Gale, Jr., Sidney Dixon, W. W. 
Orcutt, Mary MacLagan, Z. H. Jarman, Albert Lee 
Stephens, Vernon C. Herron, Clarence Van Graham, 
Hugh Harrison, . R. Bradley, Jules Kauffman, 
Sumner Hunt, L. J. Selby, R. A. Chapman, Harlan 
P. Sweet, Ella H. Durley, Thomas B. Marshall, C. 
B. Nichols, Arthur Babcock, Beatrix Duane, James 
Henry Ballagh, Enoch Pepper and the Misses Eliza- 
beth Pepper, Elizabeth Pittman and Ella P. True. 
An elaborate Spanish pageant is being prepared 
by the 1915 committee, as Los Angeles’ official rec- 
ognition of the presence in the city of Geraldine 
Farrar. This will take place at the Stadium on 
July 10. Miss Farrar’s stay in Los Angeles is in 
connection with a contract which she has entered 


into here to pose for moving pictures. The films 





MARCELLA CRAFT, AS: ROSAMUND, IN “FAIRYLAND.” 


will depict the story of “Carmen.” The film com- 
pany has rented a villa at Hollywood, a Los Ange- 
les suburb, for Miss Farrar and her mother. 

Maud Allen, the dancer, especially of “Salome” 
fame, is making a stay here for the purpose of pos- 
ing for moving pictures. Later she will go to New 
York en route for London, where she intends to 
spend the summer. Debussy has written the music 
for a new dancing scena called ‘“Khamma,” on an 
Egyptian subject, and dedicated the work to Miss 
Allen. She has promised to let the present writer 
have a peek at the composition. It is possible that 
Miss Allen will tour America in 1915-16 under her 
own management. 

Louise Gunning, the comic opera prima donna, 
owns a ranch at Sierra Madre, not many miles 
from Los Angeles. Miss Gunning was studying 
for grand opera in Paris when the war broke out 
and she returned to this country last October. She 
told the MustcaL Courter representative that she 
is to appear next fall in a new light opera which is 
being written for her. When asked the name of 
the work and its composer, Miss Gunning whis- 
pered: “Sh! it’s a secret.” 

Carl Busch, the composer, is one of the most 
popular visitors to the American Congress of Mu- 
sic. Adolphus Busch was the justly celebrated St. 
Louis brewer who built a wonderful home at Pasa- 
dena, Cal., and provided it with sunken gardens 










































































which are the wonder of all who view them. A 
few days ago a convention delegate was introduced 
to Carl Busch. “I’m delighted to meet you, Mr. 
Busch,” said the lady; “I saw your gardens yester- 
day at Pasadena and I think they are glorious.” 
Carl is busy trying to figure out on which of his 
compositions he made enough royalties to sink into 
sunken gardens. 


There is a “Hansel and Gretel” cigar for sale in 
these parts. 


An interesting composer was met in the person 
cf Fannie Dillon, whose piano preludes were 
spoken of in the MusicaL Courier several years 
ago and who has since then written a number of 
fine works, including “Hellas” (a choral opus), a 
piano sonata, songs, piano solos, two pieces, 
“Dawn” and “Sunset,” for women’s chorus and 
mezzo soprano solo, etc. Miss Dillon has been using 
much of Edward Howard Driggs’ poetry for her 
settings and wonders that so few of our American 
composers seem to be familiar with his lyrics. This 
young woman is not as well known as she deserves 
to be, and it is chiefly because she writes only when 
she is in the mood and then puts on paper what she 
feels, regardless of the popular appeal or the possi- 
ble profit of her music. It is the way of all really 
gifted composers. Rudolph Ganz, who played some 
of the Dillon preludes, wrote to their maker: “They 
are all splendid piano pieces and show your serious 
study as well as your musical gift.” An Augusta 
Cottlow letter says: “Your compositions show orig- 
inal and strong ideas and very thorough workman- 
ship.” Alberto Jonas’s tribute: ‘Your works give 
proof of very fine musicianship.” Teresa Carreiio 
gave this compliment: “Your pieces are most ex- 
cellent and deserve the honor of being brought be- 
fore the musicians of all countries.” 


The poem which Cecil Fanning wrote and recited 
at the [bell and Dominant Clubs is appended : 
IMPRESSIONS OF CALIFORNIA. 

In this beloved land, so young, so new, 

We're prone to say we have no history, 

Though Nature, with her wand of mystery, 

Has touched the land, till ev’ry shade and hue 

Of natural wonder startles into view, 

Prodigal and prodigious. But to be 

Historic echoing sounds must ceaselessly 

Ring through the years that nothing can subdue. 


If ’mid the myriad flow’rs and perfumed groves 
We pause a list’ning moment, we may hear 
Historic sounds vibrating sweet and clear— 
The Mission Bells—their ceaseless echoing proves 
They are the history superb and grand 

Of California, Nature’s Wonderland. 


Hark! Can’t you hear them low and clear— 
The Mission Bells—now far, now near? 
Soft-cooing like a flock of doves, 

Or ’mid the eucalyptus groves, 

Among the mockingbirds they throng 
To lend fresh cadence to their song, 
Then through the flow’rs drift lazily 
To join the restless, surf-mad sea. 

Till on a crested wave they break 

In snowy foam and spray, and shake 
With laughter, as they all join hands, 
And scurry o’er the thirsty sands, 

Like Nereids set free to roam 

Beyond the boundaries of their home, 
Returning to the flow’rs they ring 

A whispered matin, and they fling 

A hurried Ave to the breeze 

That stirs the festooned pepper trees, 
Then upward, to the mountain tops, 
They wander wide, with many stops, 
And back again, careering free, 

To chime a vesper o’er the sea. 

Long, long they rang unheard, forgot, 
Lamenting for the havoc wrought 

By politics and selfish greed, 

But now, they ring for joy, indeed! 
Remembering hearts a means have found 
To blend these broken waves of sound 
In one unceasing, vibrant song, 

That seven hundred miles prolong, 
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And now they chime by night and day 
Along the sea-girt King’s Highway. 


Evening: The West a warm, pure, virgin gold; 
The mountains, like a troop of houri veiled 

In seven folds of misty gauze; the bold 

Stone headlands tinted with the sea that failed 
To hold its sapphire from the grasp of night, 
Whose eager fingers seize each jeweled light. 


The streets like poiished mirrors hold the sun, 
Then catch the violet shadows, length on length, 
And lure the noisy motors one by one, 

Until a mazy net of monster strength 

Shrieks madly through the waning opal night 
Past plodding, tired pedestrians left and right. 


The brazen, brawling blackbird is at rest; 
A humid hush falls on each bush and tree; 
The hummingbird has sought its cup-like nest; 
The mockingbird still sings exultingly; 
The citrus trees their yellow lanterns light 
’'Tis Fairyland this California night! 

W. Francis Gates, the erudite critic of the Los 
Angeles Graphic, and Frank H. Colby, editor of the 
Pacific Coast Musician, extended fraternal greeting. 


Gertrude F. Cowen comes to town bearing news 
of Mme. Sundelius’ splendid success in San Fran- 
cisco last week at a big choral concert of Swedish so- 
cieties. Redfern Mason, in the Examiner, calls her 
a fine artist and says that San Francisco should hear 
Walter Anthony, in the 
Chronicle, says that the sensation of the evening was 


her more frequently. 
provided by Marie Sundelius, “who comes from the 
land that gave us Jenny Lind and Christine Nilsson, 
a part at least of whose vocal heritage has passed on 
to this later ‘Swedish nightingale.’ Clarity, spar- 
kling color, warmth of sympathy and utter freedom 
are some of the characteristics of this dear singer, 
who should be given a hearty welcome, for though 
she is a stranger to us, she will not long remain so. 
Interpretative skill is hers, and vocal beauty, too. 
She is worthy of her natal land and its traditions of 
song.” 


A luncheon at the Los Angeles Club with J. Taber 
Fitzgerald, manager of the Los Angeles Symphony 
Orchestra, brought out, among other things, the in- 
formation that he is holding that position because 
of pressure brought to bear upon him by influential 
music lovers here. Mr. Fitzgerald was a concert 
manager in former years and is the Knabe repre- 
sentative here, but report has it that successful real 
estate investments made him independent of those 
occupations. He is an orchestral enthusiast of the 
deepest dye and an able and energetic executive, and 
thinks that the work of ultimately obtaining an en- 
dowment and a pension fund for the L. A. Orchestra 
is not too big a task to set himself as a goal. 


Adolf Tandler, leader of the Los Angeles Sym- 
phony Orchestra, was found to be an excellent vio- 
linist in addition to possessing the baton ability 
spoken of in the foregoing concert reports. He has 
worked hard to enable the L. A. Orchestra to reach 
its present position, even going so far as to pass the 
hat himself, figuratively speaking, for the guarantee 
fund that enabled the present reconstructed organi- 
zation to exist in its early days. Mr. 
musician without 1 


Tandler is a 
without 
thought of personal gain in his symphonic work. He 


envy, without malice, 
loves the cause and is willing to make sacrifices for 
it. However, he should not be asked to do that al- 
ways. For next season he has arranged to give here 
six pairs of regular symphony concerts and six pop- 
ular concerts. The first orchestral popular concert 
was tried here last season at Mr. Tandler’s sugges- 
tion and with his personal backing, and it scored 
such a success that the series of six was arranged at 
once tor 1915-16. 

Margaret Jarmon, mezzo soprano, who has sung 
with success in Italy, with the Aborn Opera Com- 
pany, the National Grand Opera and the Bevani 


Company, is another musical refugee whom the 
European war drove back to America. Miss Jar- 
mon’s Ortrud, Amneris and Ulrika have been praised 
highly by the most unprejudiced critics and she is 
ripe for discovery by any one of the big opera houses 
of Europe or America. 


The Mozart Theatre gives moving pictures. 


M. H. Hanson is in town. 


G. Schirmer has arrived for the “Fairyland” pre- 


miere. 


James E-. DeVoe, the Detroit manager, is a visitor. 


\t Eighth street there is a school of music which 
announces that it teaches singing, violin, piano, flute, 
clarinet, banjo, lectures on physical education and 
the laws of life, mandolin, guitar and piano tuning. 


A few New York and Chicago daily newspapers 
are on view in the rack at the Hotel Alexandria 
cigar stand, but they find Tew purchasers, as inquiry 
proved. 

It rained several drops today, and the natives 
viewed the phenomenon with awe, It is a novelty 
to Eastern visitors never to have to gaze anxiously 
out of the window mornings in order to determine 
the toilet for the day. Perpetual sunshine, fresh 
figs, ripe olives and vast quantities of fruit and 
flowers at poor man’s prices have been our chief de- 
lights since arriving in California. 

Mrs. Frank King-Clark’s first New York recital 
next season will be on November 6. 

Motors, motors everywhere in Los Angeles. In 
some of the streets they line both curbs as far up 


and down as the eye is able to see. 


Every schoolboy here knows how many miles of 
paved streets there are in and about -the city and is 
possessed also of other appalling knowledge regard- 
ing municipal, civic, building and population statis- 
tics. We have heard the figures dozens of times in 
the last few days, but got them all mixed in our 
mind and therefore will not attempt to enumerate 
them. 


The San Carlo Opera Company is spoken of on 
the Pacific Coast 
Gallo, managing director of the troupe, and Charles 


with great respect, as Fortune 
R. Baker, its publicity director, have been identified 
prominently with operatic matters in the Far West. 
In view of the Bevani and National Grand Opera 
failures here last winter and the various operatic 
disasters in the Kast, the impresarios in this part of 
with Mr. 
Gallo’s feat in taking his singers all over this coun- 


the world are particularly impressed 


try during the early days of the war panic and en- 


gineering twenty-eight successive and successful 
weeks of performances. 


Frank Patterson, for several years a member of 
the Musicar Courter staff, and former Paris repre- 
sentative of this paper, was a caller. He is in this 
locality for his health, following an illness in New 
York last winter 

Harley Hamilton, who led a symphony orchestra 
here for sixteen years, is teaching the violin. 

Mrs. A. J. Ochsner, of Chicago, was elected presi- 
dent of the N. F. M.C. Ella May Smith (of Cleve- 
land, Ohio), a long time club woman and one of the 
nominating board, told this chronicler that she never 
had seen “more fairness, truthfulness and justice 
displayed than when the nominators discussed the 


fitness of their various candidates and finally agreed 
unanimously upon Mrs. Ochsner.” 

At the very time of Rafael Joseffy’s death in New 
York we were quoting in an address at the Dom 
inant Club banquet here one of his inimitably droll 
musical sayings 
\lexandria, 
June 30, was given by Henrietta Hawley Cole, so 


\xel 


A morning musicale at the Hotel 


prano; Paul Eisler, pianist, and Simonsen, 
cellist. 

The Opera Garage is on the road from Los An 
geles to Riverside. 

Pianist and composer Melville Ellis will appear in 
New York next season in what is to be announced 
as a “Unique Recital.” The concert will be by ar 
rangement with M. H. Hanson and Elizabeth Mar 
bury. 

Claude Gotthelf, who played the Cadman sonata, 
contributed to the attached 


Commandments for Young Pianists” 


[examiner the “Ten 

Do not underestimate the importance of technic 

Do not neglect the very important subject of phrasing 
as an artistic interpretation is not possible without it. 

Do not forget that artistic pedaling is one of the most 
ditheult branches of piano study. 

Do not make the mistake of not listening to your own 
Music is intended to be heard If you do not 
listen to your own playing it is very probable that other 


playing. 


people will not care to listen to it, either 
Do not imitate. Cultivate your individuality 
Do not make the mistake of not becoming familiar with 
the intensely necessary and extremely valuable subject of 
musical history. 
Do not have the very erroneous idea that genius and 
talent will take the place of study and work 
health. 


Do not have the fault of wanting to advance to a higher 


Do not neglect the very important factor 


step long before you are really able. 
But of all things, remember the old German proverb 
“Das mag die beste musik sein 
Wenn herz und mund stimmt uberein.’ 

(“Music is best when the heart and lips (mouth) speak 
together.” ) 

\n article in the San Francisco Bulletin of June 
19, 1915, says that, “strictly speaking, at present the 
San Francisco Symphony Orchestra has no con 
ductor, as Henry Hadley’s contract has expired 
Strictly speaking again, there are no applicants for 
the post, as etiquette requires merely that the asso 
ciation select the desired man and then extend him 
an invitation, after the manner of a ‘call’ to a pro 
fessor or clergyman. Members of the musical as 
sociation have ascertained that several good con 
ductors are likely to be open for such a ‘call.’ Fore 
most among them comes Alfred Hertz, who has re 
cently retired from the Metropolitan. Then there 
is Hadley, who still has his adherents; Karl Pohlig, 
who succeeded Fritz Scheel as conductor of the 
Philadelphia Symphony, and Max Fiedler, formerly 
of the 


names which are being given somewhat less consid- 


Soston Symphony Then there are other 


eration: Max Bendix, conductor of the Exposition 
Orchestra; Theodore Spiering, probably the fore 
most conductor produced by America, and Walter 
Paul. 


\ndre Maquarre, the flutist of 


Rothwell, formerly of St 
that 


it may be of in 
terest to know 
the Boston Symphony, is also being considered.” 

Manager Healey, of the San Francisco Orches 
tra, told us last week that one of the big hits of last 
season there was the appearance of 


\lbert Spal 
ding, the violinist 


Marie Elliot, the pedagogue, pianist and lecturer, 
is contemplating an Eastern trip for professional 
purposes. She has lectured on thé symphony pro- 
grams here, on Wagner and on musical instruments, 


and her talks were attended by large and interested 
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audiences. Miss Elliot will find the East a fruit- 
ful field, for good lecturers are not plentiful there 
considering the extent of the music life there. 

Faith Rogers, winner of the N. F. M. C. 1915 
ong contest, agreed with us that American music 
should not be “boosted” indiscriminately, but should 
be judged solely upon its merits. 

Genevieve Church Smith, lyric soprano, has stu- 
dios in Los Angeles and in Pasadena. She very 
graciously sacrificed enough time from her work to 
give a tea at the Hotel Alexandria for Mrs. Frank 
King-Clark and the inditer of this report. 


Havrah Hubbard, originator and projector of 
the “Opera Talks,” was a visitor whom every one 


eemed glad to see. His manner is urbane and his 


conversation seasoned. Mr. Hubbard has a lengthy 
tour in prospect for next season. 


Mrs. Karl von Neefe-Rudorf, pianist, was greet- 
ed. She conducts a symphony study course. 


Florence French, of Chicago, her husband and 
their pretty youngest daughter are conventioning 
here. 


San Diego will be visited July 3 and 4, and after 
a two day return visit to Los Angeles, July 5 and 
6, the journey proceeds to San Francisco, July 7 
and 8; Denver, July 10; Salt Lake City, July 12. 
We confess shamefacedly that July 4 will be spent 
in witnessing a bull fight at Tijuana, Mexico, near 
San Diego. LEONARD LIEBLING. 





JOSEF HOLBROOKE IN AMERICA. 


Josef Holbrooke, the English composer, whose 
works had long preceded him in crossing the At- 
lantic, reached New York last Friday afternoon, 
July 2, in the best of health and spirits on the 
teamer Lapland. He visits America at this time 
because of the general stagnation in all matters ar- 
tistic in Europe at present, and also incidentally to 
uperintend the rehearsals of the music of “The 
enchanted Garden,” which he has composed for 
\Max Rabinoff’s mimo-dramatic and mimo-choreo- 
graphic productions with Anna Pavlowa and the 
Imperial Russian Ballet, as well as other artists 
more or less well known. 

Josef Holbrooke was born in Croydon, England, 
1878. 


July 6, He was, consequently, thirty-seven 


years old yesterday. We wish him many happy 
returns of the day and we hope the success of “The 
enchanted Garden” will cause him several happy 
returns to America. 

His “Queen Mab” symphonic poem was played 
in New York recently by the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra. Other works of his in the form of sym- 
phonic poems are: “The Raven,” “Ulalume,” “The 
Masque of the Red Death,” “Ode to Victory,” “The 
significant that Poe 


ae 


Skeleton in Armor.” It is 
should have been the inspirer of so many of his 
works. 

In these symphonic poems and in the choral set- 
ting of “The Bells” Josef Holbrooke shows a curi- 
ous affinity for the weird and gloomy and occasion- 
ally morbid spirit of Poe. He is essentially an or- 
chestral composer, and none of his smaller works 
for piano, voice or stringed instruments has met 
with the instant success of his orchestral composi- 
tions. During the past few years he has turned 
his attention to the stage mainly through the stimu- 
lus given to English opera by the exertions of 
Thomas Beecham. 

Like most men whose work is serious, Josef Hol- 
brooke is humorous and witty in his conversation. 

“There is a brother criminal, a composer,” point- 
ing out Clarence Lucas to the American basso, Gas- 
ton Sargeant, who was piloting Holbrooke through 
the mazes of the dock and the custom house en- 
closure 

“I am looking for surprises in America,” said he. 
Ile got one. The inexorable inspector charged him 
ten Anil 


Goua4rs 


duty on his music. 
“But it is “ioinal c it} 9” I > eX- 
ut it is my own original composition,” he ex 


plained 


Originality counted for nothing, however. 
The officer demanded ten dollars with as much in- 
istence as if the music had been nothing but plagiar- 
ven the persuasive eloquence of the Mu- 

CAL COURIER representative could not soften the 

heart of the customs collector. 


| 1 


dered unto 


The composer ren- 
eizer the things that were seizer’s and 
thought tenderly, of that enchanted island of Eng- 
land where the luxury of free trade is paid for in 


ome and war taxes. While he was lost in revery 


the MusicaL Courier camera caught the expres- 
sion on his face. 
Then Mrs. Max Rabinoff appeared and rescued 


the composer from the *ved stare of the lens, but 








JOSEF HOLBROOKE, 
The English composer. “Snapped” by a Musicat Courier repre- 
sentative as he steped ashore from the steamer “‘Lapland’’ last 
Friday afternoon. 


not before the same unabashed lens had turned its 
glassy eye on her. 

As the Rabinoff automobile rolled away and gave 
Josef Holbrooke his first view of New York, he 


me 


MRS. MAX RABINOFF. 
(These two artists met Josef 


GASTON SARGEANT, 


American basso of Covent Gar- 
Holbrooke on his arrival den, London, and Continen- 


in New York.) tal Opera Houses. 


could be seen through the resplendent plate glass 
shaking his fists as an affectionate goodbye to the 
friends he left behind him on the dock. 

Josef Holbrooke unquestionably holds a very high 
rank among the living composers of England. Un- 
like so many of his fellow British composers his 
training is entirely English. When he left the Royal 
Academy of Music, London, in 1898, he at once de- 





voted all his time to composition, and did not leave 
at once for Germany or France to acquire that for- 
eign accent which often spoils the native musical 
speech of composers whose individuality is nor 
strongly marked. 

Arthur Sullivan, for instance, had several years 
at Leipsic. Holbrooke had not. He is as English as 
Pierné is French and Strauss is German. Whatever 
his actual merits as a composer may be must be left 
to the final verdict of the public. 

In the meantime we wish the composer, producer 
and performers of “The Enchanted Garden” a gen- 
uine success. 

a 


GUILMANT ORGAN SCHOLARSHIPS. 





Some generous friends of organ music have en- 
dowed Dr. William C. Carl’s Guilmant Organ 
School with enough money to. furnish four free 
scholarships for deserving students who otherwise 
would be unable to attend the school. These schol- 
arships are not merely valuable in helping the cause 
of organ playing in America. They show the esteem 
in which Dr. Carl is held. He it was who, all un- 
aided, brought the Guilmant Organ School to such a 
pitch of excellence that it can seriously compete with 
the wealthy and generously endowed schools which 
began their careers with huge bank accounts. 

Dr. William C. Carl began his Guilmant Organ 
School more modestly. All the money that he had 
at his disposal was what he had earned and saved as 
an organist. But his reputation as an able exponent 
of all music for the organ grew so fast that he felt 
himself warranted in opening an organ school. The 
name he chose was that of the great French artist, 
Alexandre Guilmant, who was one of the few great 
organists of the world and the teacher of Dr. Carl 
as well. 

The reputation of the Guilmant Organ School 
soon equaled that of Dr. Carl himself. Music stu- 
dents found that they were not merely carrying 
money into the school, but were also carrying -out 
of it a thorough training in the art of organ playing 
and a diploma that placed a goodly number of them 
in highly salaried organ lofts. Now generous 
friends who have been visibly gmpressed with the 
high standards of the Guilmant*Organ School have 
made Dr. Carl the offer to establish four organ schol- 
arships. m 

Without a doubt this is an important benefit to the 
organ students of America, and if the scholarships 
are given to the really talented and deserving, as 
they in all probability will be, they cannot but have 
a permanent influence for good on the musical wel- 
fare of the United States. 


In order that none of our readers may miss this 
opportunity through a lack of knowledge of the con- 
ditions required, we quote herewith from the printed 
regulations : 

“The scholarships are intended to aid deserving 
young men and women over sixteen years of age, 
who possess the necessary talent, but are without 
funds to pay for the tuition. These scholarships are 
open to new students only. Application should be 
made in writing before September 25. The ex- 
amination will be held at the school Friday morning, 
October 1, at ten o’clock. In making application 
give full particulars regarding previous study on 
either piano or organ. References required. Name 
and address should be written legibly and sent in a 
sealed envelope.” 


~ 


— 





When De Wolf Hopper went to Sing Sing to do 
a little entertaining for the gentlemen of leisure, 
who have been retired from active service and are 
the guests of the State’s hospitality, he remarked: 
“Well, we are among friends, anyhow.” Friend- 
ship, apparently, is not barred at Sing Sing, though 
the friends are. 
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MRS. LEWIS’ BOOKING AGENCY OCCUPIES HANDSOMELY 
EQUIPPED OFFICE IN CARLTON CHAMBERS. 


Busy New York Impresaria Is Occupied in Booking Artists East and West. 


Mrs. Herman Lewis, the alert New York booking agent, 
is now settled in her handsomely equipped office in the 
Carlton Chambers, New York. Located on the seventh 
floor, with extensive outlook to the East and South, Mrs. 


Lewis’ “workshop,” as she humorously refers to her new 
quarters, is in a most agreeable as well as con- 
venient situation. 

The interior, combining as it does the highly 
artistic in antiques both in furniture and wall dec- 
orations, with the grand piano, forms an unusual- 
ly attractive surrounding in which to carry on 
business, and it is at the same time a very work- 
able place. Mrs. Lewis has indeed made evident 
that she believes in the “artistic for the artist.” 

This busy booking agent does not allow the 
grass to grow under her feet, to speak proverbial- 
ly, when it come to attending to her artists and 
the needs of a critical musical public 

Only recently she returned from an extensive 
trip to California. At the same time she visited 
the North and South Pacific Coast and to a cer- 
tain extent included the intervening territory. 

“The Western love of music is very marked,” 
said Mrs. Lewis to the writer only the other day; 
“| was particularly impressed by the zeal the 
Westerners show to hear the best in music. I was 
present at the first of the twelve concerts given 
by the Boston Symphony Orchestra at the Pan- 
ama-Pacific Exposition in San Francisco, and it 
was positively thrilling to witness the Western en- 
thusiasm for this organization. Many had bought 
tickets for the entire twelve concerts and I noticed 
later were listening with unabated interest to each 
concert.” 

To this writer’s desire to know more of the de- 
tails of this Western trip, Mrs. Lewis, who is not 
inclined to talk very much about herself, gave this 
interesting data: 

“I feel I am very fortunate in having associated 
with me Evelyn Hopper, of Omaha, well known 
to the profession and who is now traveling 
through all the Middle West booking, and Frank 


“These same Pacific Coast managers, L. E. Behymer, 
Miss Steers and all their colleagues, make it very difficult 
to work while there,” added Mrs. Lewis with a pleasantly 
recollective emphasis, “because they offer so much hos- 
pitality one can scarcely find time for business.” 





ew 


“But alas,” added Mrs. Lewis, “I had to leave before 
the coffee to catch ‘The Lark’ Always picturesque, the 
Californians name their trains ‘The Lark,’ ‘The Owl,’ ‘The 
Angel,’ ‘The Saint,’ etc. It seems droll to call a train 
which leaves at night, ‘The Lark,’ but you see it ar- 








Photo by Byron, New York. 
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MRS. HERMAN LEWIS IN HER ARTISTIC OFFIC! 
AT 402 MADISON AVENUE, CORNER FORTY 
SEVENTH STREET, NEW YORK 


rives at dawn, so it is not such a misnome 
after all.” 

Among other San Francisco pleasures for Mt 
Lewis was the reception at the Bohemian Clul 


for Mrs. H. H. A. Beach. 


“T was also in California during the Atlant 


Ga., opera season,” resumed Mrs. Lewis, 
read with astonishment of numbers 
fornians journeying to Atlanta for the 

Mrs. Lewis will invest 
in Boston and a good bit of Nev 
tory, in a few days The last 
will find her en route to 
purpose. 

Among the most distinguis! 
booked by Mrs. Lewis are 
noted Chicago Opera Company ten 
sing tenor roles in the San Francisco 
Club. “High Jinks” is to be giv 
Grove,” California, this summer, ; 
teachers’ convention in the same 
ust 12 

For Marie Rappold, Mrs. Lewis has 
engagement with the Omaha ( Neb.) 
this month 

Graham Marr, the young American b 
to sing leading roles with the Chica 
Company next season 

Walter and Monica St 


prano, of Chicago, will off 
including duets, also, und 


ANOTHER VIEW OF MRS. HERMAN LEWIS’ OFFICE. 


Healy, the manager of the San Francisco Symphony Or- 


who will give his personal attention to arranging 


for me the details of the tours I book on the Pacific Coast 
with the managers there. 


chestra, 


In Los Angeles Mrs. Lewis was guest at a Gamut Club 
dinner. Among others at the guest table were Alfred 
Hertz and Mrs. Hertz, Marcella Craft, Felice Lyne, Ingra 
Orner, Mrs, Jamison and others of the local biennial board. 


ing agency. John Doane, 
Northwestern University, 
Lewis artist. 

At the Panama Exposition he was one of th 
organists early in the season and has been reengaged fos 
August. 

Anne Arkadij, the Lied r singer, be longs also to Mrs 
Lewis’ list of distinguished artists. 
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AMERICAN MUSIC. 


(Continued from page 10.) 
lose attention that some of you have given to what I had 
to say. But I cannot condemn too severely those who 
ave been disposed to laugh and look upon this effort of 
mine ne that is mirth provoking and detrimental to the 


propaganda that I am leading throughout this country. 
t certainly is a great incentive to me to continue my 

o find at least a small portion of my audiences 
listening seriously to what I have to say, and I can only 
look upon those who attempt to deride me in my efforts 
ng of a lower intellectual status than myself, and 
erefore must dismiss with contempt all those who feel 
it | am not presenting my ideals in a way that will in the 
been stamping and 


end convine even those who have 


huffling their feet, moving chairs about, and attempting 


from the themes that I am endeavoring 


to distract me oO 


resent in the manner that I do. 
Hopes to Lecture Some More. 
| am fighting a fight that I know is not meeting with the 


oper respect that it should, but those who have acted 


the manner they have tonight, creating a disturbance and 
noise are but as the dust under my feet and I dismiss them, 
is | say, with contempt, and I congratulate those who have 
listened to what I had to say as being possessed of unusual 
intellectual abilities. 
their attention, and I hope soon again to deliver another 
American music that may 


| thank those who have given me 
lecture upon another topic of 
be of value. 

I wish to say that the only reason that I have employed 
the writings of foreigners in what I have said tonight is 
because that opportunity to present these deep and intricate 
problems in a way that makes such material obtainable 
has not been given by American musicians, This being the 
case, | would advise those who have listened to me tonight 
with respect to again ask me to deliver another lecture, and 
thus place before them that which will be of value in their 
musical work. 

I thank you for the opportunity that has been presented 
to me tonight, and I shall leave your beautiful little city 
with respect for those who have been quiet and the utmost 
contempt, as said before, for those who have been so noisy, 


and therefore have been the greatest losers. 





A Successful Carre Pupil. 


Mrs. H,. J 
New York vocal teacher, has just been engaged as so- 
Fifth Avenue Brick Church, New 

months. Mrs. 


Lofgren, advanced pupil of George Carré, the 


prano soloist at the 


York, for the summer Lofgren has can- 





MRS. H. J 


LOFGREN, 


West to enable her to 
studio during the vacation 


concert work in the 


celled yyy 
spend more time at the Carré 


time, preparing her repertoire for next season’s work. 


This position is a reward for perseverance and a deter- 


mination to succeed on her part. 


Anne Arkadij, a Singer of Lieder. 


\s a singer of Lieder, particularly that of Brahms and 


Wolf, Anne Arkadij, the soprano, is especially well fitted, 


having studfed extensively along that line both in Berlin 


ind since her return to this country after the beginning of 


tilitic After hearing her sing, Siegfried Ochs is re- 
ted to have said: “I know Anne Arkadij as a singer 


f extraordinary musical talent and the possessor of a 
eautiful well trained voice.” 


Lieder, that of 
remarked her 


Emil Paur, with whom she studied 


Brahms in particular, is also said to have 


voice with warmth 


seldom found in a voice suited to dramatic parts.” 


“wonderful temperament, beautiful 
Other authorities have also expressed themselves in like 
Miss Arkadij’s voice and 
her suitability to the field of Lieder singing; 


fashion regarding the beauty of 
hence, Ameri- 
can audiences may look forward with interest to the reci 


tals of this form of song, which she will give next season. 





Myrna Sharlow’s Increasing Popularity. 





These excerpts from reviews of two of Myrna Shar- 


low’s latest concerts show that the public appreciation of 
the young artist is continually on the increase: 
“Miss Myrna Sharlow, 


ing, delighted every one. The 


who was the soloist of the even- 
charm of her manner, 
which was simple and unaffected, won friends for her 
the moment she appeared. Her voice is very beautiful in 
quality, and her first number, ‘Depuis le jour,’ from Char- 
pentier’s ‘Louise,’ gave opportunity for a fine demonstra- 
tion of her dramatic ability, which is certainly remarkable. 
In her second number, a group of songs, she was equally 
pleasing, and was insistently encored after both numbers, 
responding each time very graciously; the first time with 
‘My Lover Comes on the Ski,’ and the second time with 
‘No, John, No.’ She received a beautiful bunch of roses 
from the Saengerbund.”—-Waterbury American, June 19, 
19t5. 


“Miss Sharlow, 
a charming young 


who made her first appearance here, is 
soprano from the Boston and Paris 
Opera Companies. She has been a sensation on the oper- 


atic and concert stages. Her rendition of the ‘Jewel Song’ 


from Gounod’s ‘Faust’ proved her to be a promising singer 
with a remarkable voice and execution for a young woman 
hardly out of her teens. She responded to an encore. 
Later she gave a group of songs with piano accompani- 
ment by Mrs. Huntress. They were well selected to dis- 
pleasing. 
‘L’heure silencieuse’ by Staub, ‘Le Nil’ by 
‘Bird of the 
Her encores included an Irish 


play the singer’s excellent voice, and all were 
They included 
Leroux, ‘To a Messenger’ by La Forge, and 
Wilderness’ by Horsman. 
folksong and a 


and she insisted that her 


Russian lullaby that were much enjoyed, 

accompanist, Mrs. Huntress, 

whom she grasped by the hand, should share her honors.” 
i.eene Evening Sentinel, May 22, 1915. 

“On Friday afternoon the orchestra gave a concert with 


Louis Eaton conducting and with Myrna Sharlow, so- 


prano, assisting. The orchestral numbers included the 
slow movement and the scherzo of the Schubert symphony 
though not trivial, 
Miss Sharlow 
‘Faust’ and 
She won well deserved applause 


in C major, and a number of light, 
pieces. They were all played with charm. 
sang the garden scene aria from group of 


songs with the Piano. 








PIANOS IN PARIS 


Weber & Steck Pianos. Pianolas. Pianola-Pianos 


We invite comparison with any and all French 
makes both as regards quality and price. 
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for warmth and beauty of tone and delicacy of 
tion.”—Boston Christian Science Monitor, 


execu- 
May 22, I9QI5. 


A. H. Handley, of Boston, is Miss Sharlow’s New Eng- 
land representative. 

July 24, the soprano will sing in recital at Monteagle, 
Tenn., before an assemblage of teachers, the engagement 
being the direct result of Miss Sharlow having been heard 
her Nashville recital by some teachers, who were most 





MYRNA SHARLOW, MAURICE LA FARGE, ACCOMPANIST 
(IN BOW OF BOAT), AND HALLET GILBERTE, COM- 
POSER, AT HARRISON, MAINE, 


enthusiastic over the young singer’s work. In November 
she will sing with the Minneapolis Apollo Club. 





Werrenrath Lecture-Recitals. 





three lecture-recitals in 
under direction 
Reginald Spier at the 
The first will occur on Monday evening, July 12, 
the program consisting of Mozaart, 
Handel, folksongs, etc.; the second, Wednesday evening, 
July 14, Lieder by Schubert, 
Grieg and Wolf; the 
American composers. 


Reinald Werrenrath will give 
the New York University 
of the summer school, with H. 
piano. 


auditorium, 


early Italian songs, 


Brahms, 
evening, July 19, 


Schumann, Franz, 


third, Monday 





A Busy Cleveland Recitalist. 





Isabella Beaton has a record of piano recitals in Cleve- 
land, Ohio, to her credit. Since December 27, 1910, she 
has given twenty recitals in that city each year. One 
series of recitals began in October and ended in February, 
during which she had given two Chopin, two MacDowell, 
one Beethoven, one Grieg, one Moszkowski, one Brahms, 
one Beaton, two Liszt, one Tschaikowsky, two Russian, one 
Bach, one Schumann, one 
and one Schiitt program, 


Rubinstein, one Sinding, one 


Saint-Saéns, 





Frieda Hempel Off for Germany. 


Frieda Hempel, the Metropolitan Opera Company so- 
prano, sailed for Germany via the Danish steamship Fred- 
erick VIII last week. 

“T shall have no summer vacation,” she said, “and I pur- 
There ought to 


I shall return in September and shall 


pose to devote myself to work over there. 
be enough of it. 
then go on a long tour of the United States, until I ap- 
pear again at the Metropolitan Opera.” 

“LT used to practice five hours a day on the piano,” said 
the musician 

“You are through with that drudgery now.” 

“Drudgery? Now I have to work fourteen hours a day 
Washington Star. 


” 


giving lessons. 











MRS. KING-CLARK: 


MEZZO 
SOPRANO Is Now Being Booked by M. H. HANSON 


Second American Tour Whole Season 
1915-1916 


437 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 











FOR THE ENTIRE SEASON 1915-1916. 





FOSTER & DAVID HAVE THE HONOR EXCLUSIVELY TO PRESENT 


CODOWSK 


Applications to Foster & David, 500 Fifth Ave., New York. 
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Frances Ingram’s Bookings. 





Following are some of the bookings for Frances Ingram 
during this coming season: 

Soloist with the Chicago Singverein at the Auditorium, 
in Chicago, William Boeppler, director. 

Soloist with the A Capella Chorus, in Milwaukee, on the 
\ Capella Course, comprising the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra, Miss Farrar, Mme. Melba, Mr. Paderewski, Mr. 
Kreisler and two concerts by the A Capellas, William 
Boeppler, conductor. 

On the Devoe series in Detroit, comprising the leading 
singers and instrumentalists in the country. 

Soloist with the Philharmonic Orchestra of New York, 
on the Civic League Course in Toledo. The Civic League 
Course comprises the Boston Symphony Orchestra, Miss 
Farrar, Mr. Paderewski, Mr. Kreisler and the Philhar- 
monic Orchestra of New York. 

On the Marx Series, in Louisville, Ky., which comprises 
Mme. Melba, Julia Culp, Harold Bauer, Mischa Elman and 
the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra. 

On the Anna Groff Bryant Series, in Galesburg, com- 
prising Mme. Melba, Mr. Kreisler, Julia Claussen, Carl 
Friedburg. 

On the Ward Belmont College Series, at Nashville, Tenn. 


On the Ladies’ Musical Course, in Springfield, Ill., com- 
prising Mr. Kreisler and others. 
On the Wesleyan College Conservatory Course, Dela- 


ware, Ohio, 

Several normal and college courses, including Illinois, 
North Carolina, West Virginia, two Michigan colleges, 
Culver Military Academy, etc., and many of the leading 
musical clubs throughout the Middle West and South 


Philip Hale on the Malkin Trio. 


The following was written by Philip Hale in the Boston 
Herald, February 24, 1915, regarding the Witek-Malkin 
Trio: 

Vita Witek, pianist; 


cellist, gave 


Anton Witek, violinist, and Joseph Malkin, 
a concert last evening in Jordon Hall. The program 
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was as follows: Brahms, trio in C minor, op, 101; Bach, chaconne 


for violin; piano pieces—Chopin, nocturne No. 1, op. 48; Mendels 


sohn, “Rondo Capriccioso’’; Schubert-Liszt, “Erlkénig’; Boccherini, 


sonata in A major for cello; Smetana, trio jn G minor, op. 15. 

This concert gave pleasure to an audience that included many mu 
sicians, The program was well diversified. The trio of Brahms is 
conspicuous for its mysterious second movement and the melodious 
indante fhe other movements are much more laboriously con 
trived, and the fount of inspiration is almost dry. As the famous 
quartet of Smetana is an autobiography in tones, so his trio played 
last night is associated with a great sorrow of his life Written 
sixty years ago, it was called forth by the death of his eldest 
daughter, Friederike, when she was only four years old. 


Mr. and Mrs. Witek and Mr. Malkin worked together in chamber 
music before they came to this country. It is not surprising, then, 
that they play with understanding and good fellowship 

Mr. Witek gave an interesting performance of Bach's chaconne 
It is not necessary to add that this excellent violinist showed a 
thorough technical command. Hlis reading was characterized by 
virility, energy, intensity, rather than by a display of varied senti 
ment. It was said of Mr. Witek when he gave an admirable per 
formance of Beethoven’s concerto at a symphony concert that he 


did not stand in awe of the composition; the concerto did not mas 


ter him. This might be said of his attitude towards the chaconne 
The sonata by Boccherini begins with a phrase curiously like 
that which opens the Count’s serenade in “The Barber of Sevilk 


rhe first section is the fresher portion of the work M Malki 
displayed a full, rich tone; his phrasing was that of a sensitive 
musician; his treatment of the ornamentation was delicate ind 
graceful 


Mrs. Witek was loudly applauded after the group of piano picc 


Faulkner Sings Freer Songs. 


Worthe Faulkner, tenor, sang “To a Dreamer,” “Son 
net XIV” and “How Many 
Eleanor Freer, at the 


Times Do I Love Thee,” by 


Everest MacBurney Studios, Chi- 


cago, June 28. One who was there writes, “he sang splen 
didly, especially the Freer songs o 

It may be of interest to know that one critic said: “I am 
obliged to admit the woman carried off the honors this 


time, acknowledging the talent of the men.” 





Mme. Gadski Emphasizes Intelligent Work. 





“Hard work is an excellent thing, and American singers 
are not averse to it,” said Mme, Gadski, in a recent inter- 
view, “but intelligent work is even more necessary. In 
their eagerness to get ahead Americans frequently work 
day and night, not realizing that learning to sing is a very 
different thing from learning a language; that the throat 
is exquisitely delicate, and must be treated with the great- 
est care. Young singers will study two years and work 
six hours a day, when they should s:udy six years and 
work only two hours a day. Many beautiful voices are 
ruined by this forcing process 

“Even those who survive often begin their stage careers 
wholly unprepared for the work they are called upon to 
do. This is especially true of young singers making their 
professional start in Germany. There debutantes 
wish to sing Wagner, whereas Wagnerian roles are the 
very last a singer should undertake. After a short period 
of study these singers appear on the stage, shout through 
their parts, and a few seasons later retire with hopelessly 
damaged voices. 


most 


“I believe a singer should study five or six years be- 
fore thinking of appearing in opera. I 
can scarcely begin too young, 


believe a child 
If a child has a voice, she 


will sing anyhow, and it is far better to teach her correctly 
at the outset. People told my parents they would ruin my 
voice when they began to teach me at seven; but I have 
never telt the slightest ill result, and I am sure I was 
benefited by not having to unlearn many faults I otherwise 
would have acquired.” 

Mme. Gadski has now been singing in America in opera 
and concert for nearly fifteen years, and during all that 






















time her popularity has never shown the slightest sign 


of waning. Indeed, the demands for her services have 
now reached such widespread proportions that it ts nec 
essary for her to div.de her time almost equally between 
the concert field and the Metropolitan Opera House 


Next fall the prima donna will begin conzertizing at th 


season’s very outset, and will continue until January t, 
Metropolitan 


when she will return to the 


Photos copyrighted by George Grantham Bain, New Y 
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Artists’ Greetings. 


The greetings to Louis Blumenberg herewith repro- 
duced are from Léon Rothier, the French basso of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company; Titta Ruffo, the noted bari- 

















tone, and Lina Coen, pianist, who is accompanist for Ro- 
thier on his concert tour in South America, 

These artists sailed from New York early in June. Titta 
Ruffo is on his way to fill operatic engagements in Buenos 
Aires. 





Flonzaley Tour Assured. 





Ugo Ara writes Loudon Charlton that there will be no 
question about the Flonzaley Quartet being able to reach 
America in ample time for this coming season’s tour. Mr. 
Ara states that Adolfo Betti, the quartet’s first violin, has 
arrived in Lausanne from Sienna, where he spent a num- 
ber of weeks visiting relatives, and is now hard at work 
with his confréres, preparing the new repertoire for the 
American tour, 

“There is nothing,” writes Mr. Ara, “that we can tell 
you about the European situation that you have not al- 
ready learned from your papers, which seem to print even 
more war news than the papers here. The partitipation of 
Italy is, of course, of the first importance, and we hope it 
will hasten the end of the scourge. One thing is certain, 
the step has been taken without foolish dreams or childish 
illusions, and in the full realization of the importance, 
the audacity and the difficulty of the undertaking. Betti 
and I have not yet been called, and there is no probabili‘y 
that our time will come, unless the situation becomes very 
But how hard it is to stay at home with a 
violin bow in one’s hand, when all one’s friends and rela- 
tives are at the front engaged in quite a different exercise.” 

There is every indication that the Flonzaleys’ New York, 


complicated, 


Chicago and Boston series will be better patronized than 
ever before. The subscription in New York already equals 
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that of last year, and desirable seats are in marked de- 
mand, The concerts will be given on November 30, Janu- 
ary 25 and March 14, the day of the week having been 
changed to Tuesday at the request of a large number of 
subscribers who prefer this day because of there being no 
opera on those evenings, 





Rudolph Reuter Goes to California. 





The Chicago pianist and one of the mainstays of the 
Chicago Musical College, Rudolph Reuter, will, except for 
one engagement of importance, enjoy a summer of com- 
plete rest on the Pacific Coast. On his trip to San Fran- 
cisco he will be accompanied by Col. Charles Page Bryan, 
the former Ambassador to Tokyo, where Reuter lived sev- 
In Burlingame, Cal., Mr. Reuter will, with a 
recital, inaugurate the artistic activities at the new home 


eral years. 


r=’ 2 





RUDOLPH REUTER IN MONTICELLO, ILL. 


of Mrs, Francis Carolan-Pullman, The ballroom of this 
as yet unfinished palace will, it is said, be the finest salon 
for private entertainment of its kind on the Pacific Coast. 
The greater part of his vacation will, however, be spent 
near Santa Barbara, where his recital and concert pro- 
grams for the next season will be prepared. As usual, he 
is to give many novelties in his coming appearances. 

The accompanying snapshot was taken recently at the 
home of Robert Allerton, in Monticello, Ill. 
Metropolitan Opera Singer at 

Western College Commencement. 


, Western College, } 
Oxford, Ohio, June 12, 1915. 


Perhaps: nothing was more characteristic of the sixtieth 
anniversary commencement of the Western College for 
Women at Oxford, Ohio, than the enthusiastic, spirited 
singing heard throughout the week in serenades, at lawn 
ceremonies, in the dining halls and at all meetings of 
alumnae. 

A new alma mater song was chosen this year, the words 
being written by Nann C. Barr, Ph. D., ’11, of Keokuk, Ia. 

The noted composer, Edgar Stillman-Kelley, responded 
to the “The New England Symphony” at the 
alumnae banquet, June 8. 

The musical climax of the week came in the commence- 
ment concert on Monday night, given by the college chorus 
with Helen Warrum, soprano, assisting. 

Miss Warrum’s rich, mature voice and sympathetic man- 
ner showed well in her rendering of the “Mad Scene” 
from “Lucia.” Miss Warrum is to sing with the Metro- 
politan Opera Company next season. The larger num- 
bers sung by Miss Warrum and the chorus were “The 
Death of Joan of Arc” (Bemberg), “O’er the Sea” 
(D’Indy), and “The Blessed Damozel” (Debussy). 
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VIRGINIA AND THE SOUTH. 





(Article V.) 
BY THORNTON W. ALLEN. 


There is a great need in the South for suitable audi- 
toriums, in which concerts can be given, There are nu- 
merous small halls well known to each city, but even these 
are unsuitable for concerts of a high order. Of course, 
some of the largest cities have magnificent buildings 
erected for this purpose, and Atlanta has an auditorium in 
which the Metropolitan Opera Company has been able to 
offer performances there to splendid advantage. But there 
are few other cities in the South where there is an audi- 
torium large enough to house a large chorus or a large 
orchestra and still provide adequate seating space. 

The armories have been used in the past for such events 
as festivals and concerts given on a large scale. Even 
these buildings, however, are not properly equipped for 
musical purposes. Generally speaking, the acoustic prop- 
erties are very poor, although there are ways of improv- 
ing this condition quite satisfactorily. 

Richmond holds its music festival each season in the 
Armory there, and the acoustic properties are very satis- 
factory. Nevertheless conditions might be improved. 
Trenton holds its festival in the Armory, and Newark and 
Paterson do likewise. Next season Jersey City will use the 
armory in that city for its initial music festival. 


Tue Nerep oF MuniIcrpaAL BUILDINGS, 


There seems to be a great need and a growing demand 
for a municipal building in the various cities of the South 
as well as in the North, where conventions, large concerts, 
festivals, political meetings, etc., can be held. If each city 
would provide a suitable auditorium for these undertak- 
ings, more conventions could be held in these localities 
and more concerts and festivals could be given. 

The citizens of Newark, N. J., are to vote next No- 
vember on the question of whether or not they desire a 
municipal building to be erected by the city. In an effort 
to “boost” Newark, the local members of various organi- 
zations have spent much time and money endeavoring to 
bring conventions and similar affairs there. The trouble 
has always been where to hold them. It has ever been a 
case of the armory or nothing, and the armory is too 
small to hold a very large audience. The city proposes 
to erect a municipal building at a cost of $250,000, with a 
large auditorium seating from 10,000 to 12,000 persons. 
The Newark Musicians’ Club is fathering a plan to erect a 
large municipal pipe organ to be placed in this new hall. 

If the larger cities of the South would only follow this 
idea and erect municipal buildings and then equip them 
with a pipe organ, there would be little trouble in bringing 
large orchestras, celebrated soloists and big musical enter- 
prises south. 

if the auditorium is very small, naturally the admission 
must be large in order to cover the tremendous expense 
necessarily incurred. The number of persons who can af 
ford to pay $1.50, $2, $2.50 and $3 is small compared 
to the thousands who would gladly pay twenty-five, fifty, 


seventy-five cents or a dollar. One of the reasons why 


the moving picture show is so popular in the South is the 
fact that the admission prices are cheap. There are no 
high-priced artists to pay and an orchestra is not abso- 
lutely necessary. 

lf a large municipal auditorium could be erected, cor- 
certs and festivals could be given before gigantic audi- 
ences at a charge of from twenty-five cents up, a good 
profit could be realized, the public would have a chance to 
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hear the great artists and the soloists themselves would 
have much larger audiences. 

The question of suitable concert halls and auditoriums 
is a serious one in the South and it is a question just as 
important to the Northern city. This is a good time to 
think about a municipal concert hall, even if it is not so 
suitable a time to build. It is something every city of any 
size in the South needs and ought to have—a municipal 


building with a municipal concert hall. 





The Innisfail String Quartet. 


\ccompanying are snapshots of the Innisfail String 
Quartet, which is composed of Nikolai Sokoloff, first vio- 
lin; Rudolph Ringwall, second violin; Alfred Gietzen, 
viola, and May Mukle, cello. 

This is a newly formed organization, but has already 
many good bookings. The members have been working 
together now for four weeks, practising four to five hours 


every day. They are to play at the Panama-Pacific Expo- 
sition at San Francisco, July 30, August 6 and 13. 

“Innisfail” is an old Irish word meaning “beautiful isle 
of destiny.” 

Mrs. John B. Casserly is the founder of the quartet and 
her music room at San Mateo, Cal., will continue to be 
the rehearsal meeting place of the quartet for at least an- 
other three months. 

These photos were taken recently in Mrs. Casserly’s 
garden after one of the rehearsals of the Innisfail Quartet. 





INNISFAIL STRING QUARTET 

Nikolai Sokoloff, fir 

second violin; Alfred Gietzen, viola; May Mukle, 
cello, 


irst violin; Rudolph Ringwall, 


IN THE GARDEN OF MRS. JOHN B. CAS 
SERLY (FOUNDER OF THE QUARTET) AT 
SAN MATEO, CAL, 


WILL GIVE NEW YORK MORE PARK MUSIC. 





Music League of America Announces Park Concerts, Which 
Will Offset the Decreased Appropriation. 


The protest ¢ 


f the Music League of America committee, 
made up of Ernest Schelling, Olive Fremstad, Margarete 
Matzenauer, Josef Stransky and others, against the cutting 
down of the park music appropriation in New York, has 
brought a definite result. Beginning this week innovations 
in park concerts conducted by the Music League and with 
the cooperation of the park and playgrounds committees 
and the park commissioner, will commence in Winthrop 
Park, Tompkins Park and Bushwick Park, Brooklyn. 

The first public concert to be instituted will be at Bush- 
wick Park on Thursday evening, July 8, at 8:30 p. m. The 
soloist will be Alfred Ilma, an Arabian baritone who has 
sung at the principal opera houses in Europe and South 
America and has but lately returned from the Buenos Aire 
Opera House. 

These innovation park concerts will consist of vocal and 
instrumental music in the parks given by artists who are 
members of the Music League of America. Hitherto there 
have been only band concerts. The artists who will sing 
at these concerts were chosen after thorough trials through 
competition in New York, and other cities. Mrs. E. H 
Harriman, Mrs. Otto H. Kahn and Mrs. Willard Straight 
are among the directors of the Music League 

“This move,” said Marie Kieckhoefer, the secretary of 
the league, “is the result of agitation started by the Music 
League committee when it was announced that the appro 
priation for park music was going to be cut this year from 
$75,000 to $25,000, and instead of seven concerts a week 
there were to be only two a week and the pier concerts 
were, for the most part, to be done away with 

“This municipal economy affected directly the pleasure 
of hundreds of thousands of people and the Music League 
standing, as it always has, for the development of music 
in America, protested against this through its committee 
of music lovers and musicians. The giving of these con- 
certs is due, as much to the cooperation of the park de- 
partment as it is due to the public spirit of the artists who 
are devoting their time to doing a necessary and beneficial 
work.” 





Eddy Brown Will Come to America. 

Eddy Brown, the young violinist whom Loudon Charlton 
is counting on to be the same success in America next 
season as he has been for several years in Europe, was 
more than once on the point of abandoning his studies and 
giving up all thought of a professional career. When nine 
years old, Eddy was taken by his mother to Budapest to 


tudy under Hubhay, but that well known master refused to 


accept so young a pupil. During the term of probation that 
followed, the haplk coupl able to speak Hungarian 
found life al t unbearable, and more than once turned 


their thought igingly toward home. On one occasion 
they had their trunks packed and passage engaged, but 
were persuaded to try a little longer. How Hubay wa: 
he finally 


a pupil, has been frequently told. Not 


ultimately won over by the boy’s genius, and how 
accept 1 Brown a 
many months passed before the boy’s name was known 
throughout the conservatoire as the prodigy of the year; 
while the public career that followed a few years later 


has uniformly borne out t 


ie predictions made by the fore 
most authorities of his study days. Leopold Auer, in St 
Petersburg, did much to further the young man’s career 
counting him a banner pupil on a par with Zimbalist and 
Elman. Many European critics have subsequently classed 
Brown above those two artists 

When Eddy Brown comes to America next winter, he 
will bring with him a record which few violinists of ama 
teur years can duplicate There is not an orchestra of first 
importance on the continent with which he has not played 
not once, but repeatedly—while in England his achieve- 


, 
ments have given him a position altogether unique 


Christine Miller Unneutra!? 


Refert ( istil lille: ippearance at the Omaha 
(Neb.) Sac rie the Pittsburgh Ga e- Time it 
editorial page, Jul ‘ ' 1] 

Christine Mall the 1 yparable Pittsburel mtralt 
to appear in the itional Saengerfest { lat 
this montl She’d better not sing her favorite, ‘M Ain 
Countree.’ or she’ll be charged with unt | 

Francis Rogers Plans. 

Francis Roget lans ft I mmer in Saunders 

town, R. | e! ¢ i ited for several seasons. The 


baritone will be he as usual at a number of Eastern 
watering places, and will return to New York in October 
to renew his concert activities under the management of 


Loudon Charlton. 
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BOSTON OPERA HOUSE MAY 


BECOME “MOVIE” THEATRE 





Reported That the Shuberts Will Put on Two Dollar Per Seat Film Attractions Next Winter— 
“Pop” Season Closed at Symphony Hall—Brilliant Pupils’ Recital 
at Providence—Current Mention. 


105 Fenway Studios, 
Boston, Mass., July 2, 191 


fhe most recent report as to the usage of the Boston 
Opera House is to the effect that the Shubert theatrical 
interests will put on moving pictures there next winter. 
It has also been announced that the Shuberts will charge 
two dollars for seats While these reports cannot be con- 
firmed through local representatives of the Shuberts, they 
idmit, however, that this may be the plan for the Opera 
House 

W. R. MacDonald, former business manager of the 
Boston Opera Company, ran moving pictures at the Opera 
House last season, but only for a very few weeks. 


“Pop” SEASON ENDS. 


The fifth and last week of the season of Symphony 
Hall “Pop” concerts will end this Saturday evening, July 
3. Clement Lenom has conducted the concerts during the 
past week, and the seventy-five Boston Symphony Orches- 
tra men acquitted themselves splendidly under his baton, Mr, 
Lenom is an interesting man to see at the head of an or- 
chestra, and popular music such as is played at these con- 
certs is decidedly in his line He was enthusiastically 
greeted each evening by the large audiences that filled 
Symphony Hall. 

In accordance with the general custom that has pre- 
vailed at the “Pop” concerts for the past thirty years, one 
of the programs of the final week was made up by public 
request. This program was set for Wednesday night and 
the selection of numbers was as follows: “Cavalleria 
Rusticana” intermezzo, “Meditation” from “Thais,” Cha- 
brier’s Schubert’s “Ave Maria,” 
Tschaikowsky’s “1812” overture, Nevin’s “The Rosary,” 

Jeautiful Blue Danube” waltzes, As 
Dvorak’s Offenbach’s 
“Barcarolle” and Handel’s “Largo’ 


rhapsody “Espana,” 
and Strauss’ “The 


' “ ” 
encore numbers Humoresque, 


’ were given, 

Another of the annual events in this series is the final 
This Sat- 
“Stars 


concert which is given over to patriotic music. 
urday night program has been arranged as follows: 


and Stripes” march, Sousa; “Estudiantina” waltz, Wald- 


teufel: “American Patrol,” Meacham; “William Tell” 
overture, Rossini; “1812” overture, Tschaikowsky; ballet 
music from “Orpheus,” Gluck; selection from “Samson 


and Delilah,” Saint-Saéns; “Tannnhauser” overture, Wag- 
ner; “Ave Maria,” Schubert; waltz, “The Blue Danube,” 
Strauss; “ Herbert, and “Auld Lang 


Syne.” 


American Fantasy,” 


Barrows PupitLs IN RECITAL. 


The Boston representative of the Musicat Courter had 
the pleasure of attending the season-end recitals by pupils 
of Harriot Eudora Barrows at Providence, R. I. during 
the past week Miss Barrows is one of the most promi- 
nett as well as successful vocal teachers in the New Eng- 


land States and, as mentioned in these columns last week, 
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although she enjoys one of the largest vocal followings in 
Boston during the season, she has an even greater follow- 
ing in Providence, her home city. There it is that this 
talented and highly intellectual woman stands at the head 
of all that is important in musical activities, and her un- 
ceasing efforts have met with a most deserved reward. 
This season Miss Barrows presented a brilliant array of 
talent in two recitals. One, on Saturday afternoon, June 
26, and the other on Monday afternoon, June 28. Both af- 
fairs were given in the Churchill House and both were at- 
tended by large audiences composed of Providence’s most 
exclusive social and musical personages. In the Saturday 
afternoon recital the Misses Blanche Farley, May E. Par- 
ker, Hester Bennett, Eva Tilley, Helen Pettis, Elizabeth 
Slattery, Bertha Monast, Inez Rogers, Minnette Suther- 
land and Alice Ward-Horton, together with Frances Bar- 


ton, were those who took part. The interesting program 
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HARRIOT EUDORA BARROWS. 





these young singers gave include the ancient and modern 
classics, bringing forth representative compositions by 
Brahms, Gounod, Arditi, Willeby, Hillermacher, Scott, 
Cadman, Coleridge-Taylor, Lehmann and many others. 

At the Monday afternoon recital honors were equally 
divided between Gertrude McC. Mitchell, Hope Heyworth, 
Randall, C. Huntoon, W. Howe, Marguerite 
Watson, Eva Gifford and Claudia Rhea Fournier. This 
second program was likewise rather versatile in make up 
and decidedly interesting. Such composers as Tschaikow- 
sky, Bemberg, Weckerlin, Chadwick, Campra, Haydn, 
Brahms, Spross, Delibes, and Gilberté were represented on 


Rosemary 


this occasion. Many of the above named vocalists have 
been appearing in public for the past several seasons, so it 
was a real pleasure to listen to a pupils’ recital of this na- 
ture. Not a few of them have already established splen- 
did reputations in the concert field. It is impossible here 
to select individual cases and enter into separate descrip- 
tions of the various singers, however it can be said that 
the work heard on these two occasions was of a surpris- 
ingly high standard. Each pupil was capable of display- 
ing in a telling manner individuality, musicianship, and, 
above all else, that fine sense of artistic style which is 
3arrows’ individual 
training. The recitals were pronounced by those who 


a veritable characteristic of Miss 
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have attended similar events in past years, the finest ac- 
complishments of any thus far in Providence. 
IRMA SEYDEL’S VARIED ACTIVITIES, 

Irma Seydel, the prominent young Bostonian violinist, 
is very keen on recreation, and among the various forms 
of this subtle art of rest, she has one in which she finds 
the greatest delight. This is composition. When visited 
recently the charming young lady was found busily occu- 
pied with a nearly finished violin obligato which she was 
writing for one of the songs that had also been composed 
by her. Since that time it is learned that the obligato has 
been completed and that one of the local publishing houses 
has accepted it for publication. Several of Miss Seydel’s 
shorter violin selections are already on the market and 
her songs are becoming very popular. Song writing seems 
to be her forte, and at present she is working on several 
new ballades. 

This popular artist finished her concert season in June. 
On June 16 she was soloist at the commencement exer- 
cises at Wheaton College, Norton, Mass, This was the 
sixth time she has appeared at this college as soloist in 
connection with similar exercises. Her first appearance 
at Wheaton College was effected when she was but ten 
years of age, and her success on that occasion was so 
great that there has hardly been a year since that time 
that she has not been engaged for the same event. 

On June 12 Miss Seydel was heard in a large public 
concert in Mechanics Hall, Boston. In Aburndale, Mass., 
on June 8, she gave her own concert and met with de- 
cided success. Her 1915-16 engagements start early in 
September, and from then on the young artist will be 
kept quite busy until the end of the season. 

Success OF THEODORE SCHROEDER’S PUPIL. 

Ethel Woodcock, a talented young soprano, one of the 
Theodore Schroeder artist-pupils, appeared as the solo 
soprano in an al fresco performance of the “Village Black- 
smith” and “The Gypsies,” given in Lawrence, Mass., on 
Tuesday evening, June 29. Miss Woodcock is charming 
in appearance and her voice is of a clear and very appeal- 
ing quality. She possesses excellent judgment in the use 
of her vocal resources and is a singer from whom much 
may be expected in the future. 

Hans Erett Composes Prano Concerto. 

Hans Ebell, the Russian pianist who created the sensa- 
tion of last season in local music circles, has practically 
completed a piano concerto on which he has been working 
for the past several months. The writer will reserve his 
opinions on the composition until it is fully completed 
and performed in public, although he has had the priv- 
ilege of hearing the first two movements played by the 
composer. The work is decidedly large in character, and 
it is hoped that the readers of these columns will not 
have to wait long before they hear more about it. 

Mr. Ebell has announced that he will continue to make 
3oston his residence during the coming season, notwith- 
standing the fact that he has received several very attrac- 
tive offers from Western conservatories to take charge 
of their piano departments. Prior to the outbreak of the 
present war in Europe, which compelled Mr. Ebell to come 
to America, he was at the head of the piano department in 
the Royal Conservatory of Music at Krackow, Poland. 

Victor WINTON. 





Stillman to Open School in Adirondacks. 





Louis Stillman, the pianist, is enjoying his summer holi- 
day at “The Pines,” Lake Placid, N. Y. Through the 
suggestion of insistent friends, Mr. Stillman has been per- 
suaded to open up a summer school, and although plans 
for the school have been consummated only a short time, 
pupils from Alabama, Pennsylvania, New York, etc., have 
already applied for admission. 

Mr. Stillman will devote his time when not “loafing,” to 
lessons, concerts and writing. Psychological subjects have 
been treated heretofore by him, and this summer his writ- 
ing will be devoted to the subject of “Expression,” inter- 
pretation as applied to the piano. “There are very few 
satisfactory works in publication upon this important sub- 
ject,” said Mr. Stillman to the writer recently. He will 
devote some time to composition also. 

Frank Sheridan, his pupil and assistant, will meet Mr. 
Stillman there later. For the present, until about July 20, 
he will continue the Stillman method of instruction in 
New York. Mr. Sheridan will also be heard in three or 
more recitals at Lake Placid. 

The Stillman Lake Placid Summer School will continue 
until September 15, when the pianist-teacher will reopen 
his New York studio at 114 West Seventy-second street. 





Reinald Werrenrath to Assist on Farrar Tour. 


By arrangement with the Wolfsohn Musical Bureau, C. 
A. Ellis has secured the services of Reinald Werrenrath, 
baritone, as assistant artist for Geraldine Farrar’s tour 
during the coming season. The trip will occupy the months 
of October, November and January. 
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Marion Green with Minneapolis Orchestra. 


The chief role is naturally allotted to Elijah with its wonderful 
ecitatives and still more wonderful arias, viz.: “‘Lord God of Abra 


ham,” “Is Not His Word” 


his fine voice gave an altogether magnificent performance—his voice 


and “It Is Enough.’’ Marion Green with 
neeting all the demands required by the composer To live and have 
iccomplished the role of Elijah as did Mr, Green last night must 
surely make him happy He had the necessary declamatory power 
which makes an audience quiver with excitement, and there could 
have been very few of the large and enthusiastic audience who did 
not feel the intense earnestness of his work.—LaFayette (Ind.) 
Journal, May 19, 1915. 

Marion Green, who made his first appearance in Aberdeen with 
orchestra in this concert, won his audience at once with the mag 
His intonation was perfect 


nificent quality of his wonderful voice. 


ind he displayed great ability in the aria from “The Seasons.” 
Aberdeen (S. Dak.) American, June 11, 1915. 
Marion Green possesses a baritone voice of fine quality and he 


sang in a most pleasing manner. Kalamazoo (Mich.) Telegraph- 


Press, May 12, 1915. 


Marion Green, a singer who has been heard here before, drew 
the earnest attention of the audience with Massenet’s melodious aria, 
“Vision Fugitive,’ from “Herodiade.” He gave the audience the 
privilege of understanding the text by singing in English. Since Mr. 
Green last sang here his voice has taken on depth and weight; it 


now has a richer color; he has also acquired a more convincing 
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delivery. His singing of this familiar aria was a most satisfying 


bit of singing and his encore, “Don’t Ceare,” by Carpenter, was a 
g I 


clever characterization of a clever song Earl Killeen, in Cedar 
Rapids (Ia.) Republican, June 27, 1915. 

Marion Green, the bass, of Chicago, sang four of John Alder 
Carpenter’s songs in a style quite elegant and with a voice of great 
natural beauty He was most cordially received by the people and 


iS an encore repeated the last song with the accompaniment of the 
Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra, accompaniment arranged by the 
composer, which even enhanced its value—Edgar A. Nelson, in 


Centralia Sentinel, May 8, 191 


Marion Green, the well known Chicago baritone, disclosed a fine 
voice rich and sonorous throughout its entire compass. Mr. Green 
sang “With Joy the Impatient Husbandman,” from “The Seasons.” 
Mr. Green has a compelling personality, poise, style and a finish that 
is very assuring. His audience was very enthusiastic and he gra 
ciously answered to the recall Kalamazoo (Mich.) Gazette, May 12, 


1915. 


hen followed one of the finest portions of the oratorio (“Gol 
Behold the Man,” wonderfully 
well sung by Marion Green with great depth and purity of voice, 
Rock Island (Ill.) Argus, May 24, 


gatha”’ by Bergquist), the bass solo, “ 


expressive of the solemn theme 
191 

“t osd God 
of Abraham” and “It Is Enough,” in a truly magnificent manner 


Marion Green was in the title role and gave the arias, 


Lafayette (Ind.) Courier, May 19, 1915. (Advertisement.) 


Leo Ornstein’s Programs. 





These are two of the interesting programs that will be 
given by Leo Ornstein, the ultra-modern composer and 
pianist, on tour next season: 
Iwo chorales 

Awake, the Voice Commands 


Rejoice, Beloved Christians. .. 


Bach- Busoni 
Bach-Busoni 


Papillons, op. 2 ‘ aweders .... Schumann 
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LEO ORNSTEIN. 
On the Mountains... , witqu chewed ee catedrecs Grieg 
Reflections in the Water Debussy 
Arabesque in G major ‘ : ey Debussy 
The Brave Little Tailor ; ‘ - Korngold 
Dance Negre - Scott 
El Albaicin ... Albeniz 


Funeral March 
Three Moods baceatuendanes 
Anger—Peace—Joy. 


Ornstein 


Ornstein 


Two mazurkas Chopin 
F minor. 
B flat major. 

Four etudes Chopin 


F minor. 

A flat major. 

G flat major. 

A minor. 
The Nightingale rrr eeekbees Alabieff-Liszt 
Wedding March and Dance of the Elves.........Mendelssohn-Liszt 


PROGRAM a2. 

Prelude, chorale and fugue... CReRCE RE KESER US KaS wenden Franck 
Impressions from the Jungle Book..............csseeeeceses Scott 

Dawn. 

Rikki-Tikki-Tavi and the Snake 

Morning Song in the Jungle 

Dance of the Elephants. 
Ondine ... bwin daddbd ade xessssccabunes Cndceeuneotesens Ravel 


Fairy Pictures 


sheeseunnes Korngold 

The Fairy King’s Ball. 

Ribezahl. 

The Brownies. 
Impressions of the Thames , ere Ornstein 
Wild Men’s Dance........ Ornstein 
Cloches a travers les feuilles ’ Del 
Minstrels. . adhiavvete ws : eeseeeees» Debussy 
Golliwogg’s Cakewalk ...... ‘ er . «++. »-Debussy 
L’isle joyeuse accuaeneeeenes setcccuses ....+Debussy 
Féte-Dieu 4 Séville........... es diakantee Faure 
A, a pauses esdidkenevGbudeeedas veveiunede eden Faure 

































Vincent D’Indy 





Composer, Conductor, and 
foremost exponent of mod- 
ern French Music, writes 
concerning the 


lesan X Hamlin 
PIANOS: 








Dear Sirs: 

I do not wish to leave 
America without telling 
you how happy I have been 
to know and play your 
magnificent instruments. 
Your pianos are quite re- 
markable for their quality 
of expressive sonority, 
which has especially ap- 
pealed to me and which 
commends them to all 
those who see in music an 
art addressing itself to the 
heart, rather than a pretext 
for virtuosity. One can 
sing expressively on your 
pianos, and it is this which 
to my mind constitutes 


their chief charm. 


(Signed) 
VINCENT D’INDY. 
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CHICAGO SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
OPENS NORTH SHORE SEASON 





Prederick Stock Leads His Men in Symphonic Programs at Ravinia Park—New Opera by Chicago 
Pianist to be Performed at Evanston—General News of the Week. 


Chicago, Ill., July 3, 191 

The North Shore music season was opened at Ravinia 
m Saturday, June 26, by the Chicago Symphony 
Frederick Stock, The 
Mr. Stock, 
after 


Park, 


Orchestra, under the direction of 


Chicago Symphony Orchestra, under will play 


symphonic programs for the first two weeks, which 


Mr. Stock will leave for his summer vacation, which he 


Pacific Coast. Che orchestra, however, 


park 
direction of 


will spend on the 
at the and operatic 


Josef 


will remair performances are to 


be given under the Pasternack. 


New Opera to Be GIVEN. 


Charles G, ‘Dawes, in 
Lover’s Knot,” a new opera by the Chicago 
. Simon Buchhalter, 
author conducting. The 
will be Hazel Eden (Mudge), Augusta Lenska, 
Beecher Burton and Lemuel Kilby. Miss 


On July 20, at the residence of 
Evanston, “The 
ymposet 


pianist and c will be given with 


full orchestra, the principal parts 
sung by 
Eden and Messrs. 


Burton and Kilby are among Herman Devries’ professional 
students 
Visitors IN CHICAGO, 
James E. DeVoe, the Detroit concert manager, passed 


through Chicago last week on his way to the Pacific Coast 


Another out of town visitor who left Chicago last week 


was Myrtle Irene Mitchell, the Kansas City concert man- 


ager 


Cyarites W. CLarkK’s SUMMER RECITALS, 


The Bush Conservatory has sent out announcements for 


four recitals to be given by Charles W. Clark at Bush 














mances INGRAM 


CONTRALTO 
A, Shaw, Orchestra Bldg. 
Maurice Fulcher, McCormic 





, Chicago. 
’ Bldg., Chicago. 


Direction C, 
Representative, 


GLENN DILLARD GUNN 


PIANIST 
Management: Charlies L. Wagner, 1451 Broadway, N. Y. 

















SOPRANO 





During JULY and AUGUST 


ARONSON 


announces a special SUMMER COURSE 


In Advanced Piano Instruction. For Terms Address: 
6222 Rhodes Ave., Chicago, Ill. "Phone, Wentworth 8217 


of Berlin 
Vienna 
Chicago 


Mo-DCrz 





Hall this 


program: 


following 
“Owing to the fact 


Conservatory Recital month. The 


is quoted from the 


that music lovers have so few opportunities of hearing 
reputation during the summer 


Bush Conservatory has 


artists of international 


months, the management of the 

arranged for a series of four recitals to be given by the 

world renowned baritone, Charles W. Clark, on the fol- 

lowing dates: July 10, July 17, July 24 and July 31.” Each 

of the recitals will take place in the afternoon. 
MacBurnety Stuptos RECITAL. 

The program given last Monday evening, June 28, at the 
Studios was furnished by Worthe Faulkner, 
Arno Dietch, and was de- 
voted to Chicago composers. It consisted of 
“When I Bring to You Colored Toys,” “On the Day When 
Death Will Knock at Thy Door,” “The Sleep That Flits 
“On the Seashore of Endless Worlds” 
John Alden Carpenter ; 
“With Strawberries,” “The Ghost” and “The 
Rolls and Thunders”; “Dainty Little Maiden,” 
“What Can an Old Man Do But Die,” and “Jenny Kissed 
Me,” by Isaac van Grove, and “To a Dreamer,” “Sonnet 
XIV” and “How Many Times Do | Dear,” 
from the pen of Eleanor Everest Freer. 


MacBurney 


tenor, and Sidney accompanist, 


songs by 


on Baby’s Eyes,” 


and “Light, My Light,” by Leo 
Sowerby’s 


Full Sea 


Love Thee, 
GREETINGS. 

Mabel Sharp Rose 
their greetings from Salt Lake City, 


Lutiger Gannon sent 
Utah, where they sang 


Herdien and 
on Thursday, June 24. 


Epwarp CLARKeE’s Pupits Give “MORNING OF THE YEAR.” 


Four professional pupils of Edward Clarke sang Cad- 
Year” at Marion, Ind., June 18. 
The Marion Chronicle had the following to say in reporting 


man’s “Morning of the 
the event: 

“The voices of the four singers blended beautifully and 
spoke volumes for Mr. Clarke’s 
training. The soprano, Mrs. J. W. Brimacombe, was at her 
best. Her a flute-like quality that is re- 
markably pleasing. In her solo numbers she sang with fine 
‘Welcome, Sweet 
Ruth Siga- 


the finish and ensemble 


voice possesses 
artistic sense. She was best in the aria, 
Wind,’ 


fi mse 


with its difficult coloratura passages. 
delighted her friends with her rich contralto voice 
Her rendition of ‘Soft-- 
ly Warbled Song’ won her rounds of applause. Fred Good- 


and pleasing and unaffected style. 

lander is a dramatic tenor, who has the manner of a true 

concert singer. He was most effective in all his numbers 

and deserved the warmth of his reception by the audience. 

A. Wittamore has a bass voice of excellent quality that 
he used with rare discretion and good taste.” 
FLoyp Harris Leaves CHICAGo. 


Floyd Harris left last for Ann 


where 


Arbor, Mich., 
will assist 


Thursday 


for the next seven weeks he Theodore 


Harrison, the well known vocal teacher and head of the 
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Chicago, Ill. 


vocal department at the University of Michigan School 
of Music. Mr. Harris has often played accompaniments 
for Mr, Harrison, who was so well pleased with his work 
that he decided to call on him to render the accompani- 
ments for the many professional students now enrolled at 
the University School of Music, who are coaching under 
Mr. Harrison. 
Rosa OvitzKa RETURNS. 


Rosa Olitzka has just returned from a successful tour 
through Texas and Arkansas. Mme. Olitzka will not begin 
her vacation this year before August 1. She has had a very 
busy season, 

HicH C. 

There are in Chicago several music agencies which have 
for their main purpose the placing of teachers and talent 
registered at these agencies. Several of those agencies of 
scheme, whereby they advertise 
for professional students desirous of securing positions, 
and upon the visit of the applicant, the manager of the 
agency asks the student with whom he or she is studying. 
In the case of a young contralto who told her story to 
this departmen:, she was asked if she could give high Cs. 
“I am a contralto,” stated the young lady, “and very sel- 
dom do I have to sing above A or B flat, both of which I 
possess, but I don’t sing high C.” “Well,” said the head 
of the agency, “let me take you to a certain vocal teacher. 
He can give you the high C, which until you have it we 
cannot do anything for you.” The young lady made an 
appointment then, which she did not keep. Instead she 
came to the Musicat Courter office and wanted to have 
that agency’s method aired. 

Upon private inquiry, it was found that other agencies 
were also getting commission and percentage on pupils’ 


late have devised a new 


lessons from teachers, so it would be unfair to single out 
one agency. At least three in Chicago are today in the 
business of securing students for teachers, This would be 
honest were it not for the fact that those agencies promise 
situations to students and said situation to be secured only 
with the consent of the applicant to spend money with cer- 
tain teachers affliated with those agencies. 
AMERICAN CONSERVATORY RECITAL. 

The second public recital of the Summer Normal Ses- 
sion of the American Conservatory will take place Wed- 
nesday morning, July 7. 
Louise Hattstaedt-Winter, 
ist, in Kimball Hall. 


The program will be given by 


soprano and Ruth Ray, violin- 


STRAND THEATRE Music. 

One of the interesting places to visit musically as well 
as pictorially is Orchestra Hall, where the Strand Theatre 
Company is presenting the “Dernier Cri” in moving pic- 
tures. Not the least popular part of the program is the 
charming and appropriate music by an orchestra of twenty- 
five pieces under the direction of Arthur Dunham. Mr. 
Dunham is not only a composer and organist of note, but 
during the last year has shown himself a conductor of a 
great deal more than ordinary merit. His orchestral con- 
certs last season presented at Sinai Temple drew capacity 
houses, and the approval of the critics as well. The Strand 
Theatre Company is to be congratulated upon the acqui- 
sition of Mr. Dunham. 


Re Bismarck, S, Dak. 


3ismarck, S. D., seems far from the heart of matters 
musical, but the interest awakened in the last two years is 
due in a great measure to the residence of Marie Hughes 
Call, and her large class of talented pupils. Mrs. Call as 
Marie Hughes obtained her primary musical training in 
Chicago, leaving later for a protracted stay in Paris, 
where she studied under Isador Vecsey and Rudolph Ganz, 
who thought the young artist was destined for an inter- 
esting career. The success already obtained by her pupils 


BUSH CONSERVATORY 
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Charles W. Clark Harold von Mickwitz Julle Lia y 
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Guy Herbert Woodard Grace Stewart Potter Mae at ule Riley 
David Baxter Justine Wegener Robert Yale smith 


The BUSH CONSERVATORY is the only Conservatory 
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For catalog and special literature address: 
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was a foregone conclusion. Several of them are already 
in the public eye in the Western metropolis. 
Cuicaco MusicaAL CoLuece, 

The Chicago Musical College, which has just passed 
under the able management of Carl D. Kinsey—whose 
career as manager and promoter of things musical is too 
well known to need comment—announces that several new 
comers have been added to the faculty, among them Jo- 
hanna Hess-Burr, Rose Lutiger Gannon, Julia Caruthers, 
Naomi Nazor and Edith Risser McKay. 

Mrs. ZeENpDT IN NEw York City. 

Marie Sidenius Zendt, one of the foremost sopranos of 
Chicago, and soloist at the Kenwood Evangelical Church, 
left last week for New York City, where she will be lo- 
cated for the next five weeks at Carnegie Hall. During the 
season just passed Mrs. Zendt has filled a number of im- 
portant engagements through the Middle West, and has al- 
ready booked return dates at every place in which she ap- 
peared. During Mrs. Zendt’s stay in the East she will be 
the leading coach with some of the prominent teachers and 
will be leading soloist at the Lakeside (Pa.) Chautauqua 
on August 8. 

Tue Sprys LEAVE FOR CALIFORNIA. 

Mr. and Mrs. Walter Spry left last week for the West 
to visit the Exposition and various points in California. 
Mr. Spry presented a program of American compositions 
before the Federation of Musical Clubs on Wednesday 
morning, June 30, at Los Angeles. Several important nov- 
elties, among them Mrs. H. H. A. Beach’s “Variation on 
3alkan Themes,” and some new compositions by Victor 
Saar, were presented. 

WitrAM CrLare Hatt Forms Quartet. 

William Clare Hall, the well known vocal teacher, has 
formed, with four of his professional students, a quartet, 
which is known as the Chicago Artists’ Quartet, and is 
made up of Florence Hedstrum, soprano; Nellie A. Stur- 
tevant, contralto; Carl E. Craven, tenor, and Alonzo A. 
Morsback, baritone. The quartet has been engaged for a 
Chautauqua series of ninety-four appearances. 

Mr. Hall is conducting a normal class for teachers and 
students during July and August. 

PAVLOWA PROGRAMS. 

For lovers of the best in music the engagement of Anna 
Pavlowa and the Imperial Russian Ballet at the Greek 
Theatre of Midway Gardens should hold particular in- 
terest. 

She and her assistants are to dance to the music 01 
masters, and their music is interpreted by an excellent or- 
chestra under the direction of Theodore Stier, conductor 
of the London Classical Orchestra. 

For Friday, July 9, the program will include “The 
Magic Flute” in one act, arranged by M. Cecchetti, with 
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music by Drigo, and among the divertissements Kreisler’s 
“Dragon Fly” and Rubinstein’s “Spanish Dance” for Mlle. 
Pavlowa, the latter to be given with MM. Clustine ana 
Volinine. Also, there are “Pierrot” by Dvorak for M. 
Volinine. “Valse des Visions” by Berlioz, “Valse Triste” 
by Sibelius, and the Strauss “Pastorale.” 

On Wednesday, July 7, the merry “Puppen-Fee,” ballet in 
two scenes, with musical score by Bayer, will be presented 
with these divertissements: For Mlle. Pavlowa two o1 
her most famous dances, “The Swan” by Saint-Saéns, and 
“L’Automne Bacchanale” by Glazounow, the latter danced 
with M. Volinine; also on these dates Bizet’s “Flirtation’ 
(1830), two numbers by Grieg, “The Holland Dance” and 
“Anitra’s Dance,” and Strauss’ “Blue Danube” and others. 

Thursday, July 8, “Flora’s Awakening,” a one act myth- 
ological ballet by Drigo, and “The Butterfly” and “Pav- 
lowa Gavotte” for Mlle. Pavlowa, the latter dance with 
M. Clustine, and also Tschaikowsky’s “Bow and Arrow” 
dance for M. Volinine, Chopin’s “Pas de Trois,” Pade 
rewski’s “Minuet,” the “Polka Pizzacato” by Drigo, and 
other numbers will be given. 





Max Friedman and His Artist Pupil, Ethel Ganz. 


On Sunday afternoon, April 11, 1915, Ethel Ganz gave 





a piano recital before a large and appreciative audience in 
the Academy of Music, Brooklyn. The young lady dis- 
closed abilities, which already justifies her right to the 
title “artist.” 

The difficult and interesting program which she played 
on this occasion, consisted of the following: Sonata, op 





MAX FRIEDMAN AND ETHEL GANZ 


53, Beethoven; “Arabesque,” Leschetizky; prelude, op. 28, 
No. 20, “Military” polonaise in A major, valse in F minor, 
rondo, op. 1, Chopin; gavotte in B minor, Bach-Saint- 
Saéns; Hungarian Dances, Nos. 5 and 6, Brahms; “Allegro 
Appassionata,” Saint-Saéns; concert etude, MacDowell; 
“Gondoliera,” Liszt, and “La Campanella,” Paganini-Liszt. 

Each number was played with brilliancy and musicianly 
understanding which gained instantaneous recognition for 
her artistic and finished work, as well as winning laurels 
for her teacher, Max Friedman, who is solely responsible 
for this young pianist’s artistic development 

Although Mr. Friedman is spending his well earned va- 
cation at Bradley Beach, N. J., he will devote two days 
weekly during July and August to teaching at his studio, 
267 Vernon avenue, Brooklyn. 

Not Arnold Volpe. 
New York, July 5, 191 
To the Musical Courier 

A letter relative to Italy’s participation in the war and 
signed A. Volpe, having appeared in the Tribune of 
June 14, has been erroneously attributed to me. 

Owing to the partisan nature of the communication, | 
have been subjected to considerable annoyance. I would, 
therefore, greatly appreciate it if you would kindly make 
it known through the columns of your valued paper that 
am not the writer of the letter in question 


Thanking you in anticipation, | am, 
Yours very truly, 
ARNOLD VOLPE, 
Musical Director. 
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were Rose O’Reilly, Anna Foster, Misses Corley, Sheldon, 
Ford, and Mrs. Ackerman and Mr. Watson played piano 
duets. 

Platon Brounoff conducted the orchestra at Mt. Morris 
Park, Monday, July 5, at the Independence Day celebra- 


SUMMER NOTES. 


York tenor and composer, 
to the Angeles Herald, 
Auditorium last 


Cha ©. Bassett, the New 


ilifornia, according Los 


tremendou uccess at Trinity 


eve we when he sang the solo part in his own composi tion. 

Linnie Love, soprano, and Isa Macguire, contralto, were 
awarded post-graduation certificates by the Ziegler Insti- 
tute of Normal Singing, having passed their public exam- 
inations with the highest average of the school, June 27, 
they were the soloists at the Sunday night concert of the 
Hotel Gramatan, Bronxville, singing before an audience 
400, They received six encores and were reengaged 
for a third time. Miss Love was the soloist with the Bee- 


uurels both for his work as a 


oloist. And when, at the closing 


Mr. Bassett has won 


Sa tenor 


eason of the Woman’s Lyric Club, he gave 


a perfect presentation of ‘Capri’ in his incom- 


irabl weet, melting tenor, the audience gave him an 


ition and encored Bassett again and again. It was his of 


' ng 
ingle appearance on the program, however. 


Prof x Rubner and family have taken a cottage at thoven Musical Society June 23, singing with an orchestra 
Oneora Park, Catskiil Mountains. Later he will go to of 100 with much success. 
Rar Harbor tor three weeks, returning to New York Sep- The Public Academy of Music of the State of New 
ember 15 York, H. H. Reppert, director, divide the commencement 

Mary Helen Howe gave a recital at her studio, Car- exercises into two days, June 29 and June 30. A long pro- 
negie Hall, New York, June 28, her pupils singing works gram was performed on both nights. H. H. Rep- 
by modern composers Mrs. O'Neill was at the piano. _ pert spoke of parents’ duty to children, in re- 
Songs by Philip James were sung with success by Mr. gard to practising, and how to climb the ladder of success. 


the composer at the piano, Others who appeared <A diploma of high honor and certificate as a competent 
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Those who completed 
Marie 
testi- 


teacher was given to Elsie Larson. 
the advanced course and received certificates were: 
Simacek, Therese Molloy, William Miiller. The 
monial of merit went to Anna Campanella, N. Vallone, 
John Marryatt, N. Johnson, Rinaldo Sidoli, John Musca- 
tello, Annie Camiola, Clement Rubino, Glorioso Manfre, 
Eva Milos, M. Vallone, Elsie Hirsch, Lillie Basky, Martha 
Kohn, Laura Kohn, Catherine Martin and Albert Betz. 

Testimonials to those who completed the elementary 
course were won by Joseph Koltenback, Emma Held, Wil- 
liam Scecenyi, Adela Campanella, Amelia Campanella, Jes- 
sie Vaccaro (with honor), Herbert Hirsch, Martin Coing- 
hano, Andrew Jaros, Angelo Basano and Elliott Wade. 
Margaret Marazzo (of the elementary class) 
credit for her work. 

A good program was rendered at both concerts and 
the performers were given hearty applause, 


deserves 





Cuba Pays Claudia Muzio Tribute. 





Claudia Muzio, soprano, with the Havana Opera Com- 
pany, won these tributes from the Havana press: 

“An audience that filled every part of the house was 
present last night at the National Theatre to hear the first 
performance this season of ‘La Boheme.’ It has been 
said that this is ‘Havana’s favorite opera,’ but it is cer- 
tain that none of those who love this work have ever 
heard a finer rendering of it than that of yesterday, and 
it is doubtful if a better rendition was ever heard any- 
where. 

“Sefiorita Muzio added to her many previous triumphs in 
the role of the flower girl Mimi. The music seems ex- 
ac'ly suited to her voice, and she brought out all the pathos 
of the last act where Mimi comes back to die in the gar- 
ret of her artist lover.’—Havana Daily Post, May 12, 1915. 

“Verdi's great opera ‘Otello’ was performed last night at 
the National Theatre before the largest and most enthu- 





CLAUDIA MUZIO IN ACT II, “TOSCA,” 


siastic audience that has heard the great company of stars 
now singing here. 

“Miss Muzzio again: proved herself to be a truly great 
actress and singer and her voice was more than equal to 
the heavy demands made on it. She delivered the ex- 
tremely beautiful prayer and “Willow Song” in the last 
act with telling effect.’—Havana Daily Post, May 7, 1915. 





Visanska Will Summer at Old Forge. 





Daniel Visanska, teacher of violin, will summer at Old 
Forge, Adirondack Mountains. Some of Mr. Visanska’s 
Philadelphia pupils will accompany him. He has just com- 
pleted his eighth year of teaching in the “Quaker City,” 
and in addition to continuing there will also continue to 
teach part of the week at Summit, N. J. Mr. Visanska 
also teaches in New York. He will return from the Adir- 
ondacks in October. 





Frances Deverell in Lapeer, Mich. 





Frances E. Deverell is teaching a summer class in 
Lapeer, Mich., the New York branch of the Deverell School 
for Girls, 9 rue de Chaillot XVI Paris, formerly at 37 
Madison avenue, will be removed to larger quarters, Fifty- 
third street near Fifth avenue, about September 1. 
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FESTIVAL PRIZE 
COMPETITION INTERESTS 
JERSEY COMPOSERS. 


Musicians Throughout the Entire Country Join 
in Choral Composition Contest Opened 
to American Composers by New 
Jersey Festival Associations. 








The announcement last week that the Newark, Paterson 
and Jersey City (N. J.) Music Festival Associations had 
offered a prize of $500 for a choral composition arranged 
for mixed voices and orchestra (solo parts optional), on 
an American subject and by an American composer has 
awakened the interest of musicians from coast to coast. 

The New 
anxious to arouse an interest in American choral composi- 


combined Jersey festival associations are 
tions among American composers and with this prize as 
an incentive it is expected a very large number of com- 
positions will be submitted. The contest will remain open 
until October I. 

During the past week the newspapers throughout the 
entire country have published the announcement, and as a 
result numerous letters asking for more details have been 
received by the writer at the festival office, 593 Broad 
street, Newark, N. J. 
any, for further explanations regarding the contest. 


There seems to be little need, if 


The 





miles. With the exception of these tours, which she en- 
joys in the invigorating mountain air, her day is occupied 
with work. Mme. Kurt is preparing her concert and reci- 
tal program for her fall tour. 
an accomplished musician, and a fine pianist; she never 
needs any one to play her accompaniments, and she work; 
up everything without a “coach.” Mme. Kurt, who at- 
tended many concerts this past season, was particularly in- 
terested in the American music and has added some beau- 
tiful English songs to her concert repertoire. Although 
she has been in this country only about six months, she 
has perfected her English remarkably; she sings in Eng 


She is a versatile artist and 


lish with facility and she is as thorough in mastering a 
ballad as she is in her Wagnerian roles. This coming sea 
son her many admirers will hear her not alone in German, 
but in many Italian roles and English songs. 

Her first New York concert appearance will be made 
with the Philharmonic Society, Josef Stransky, conductor. 





Activities at the Helene Maigille 
American School of Bel Canto. 


An announcement was made in the early spring of a 
summer term, from June 7 to July 24, at the Heléne Mai- 
gille American School of Bel Canto. The time specified 
has proved all too short to accommodate the number of 
singers and students who are studying at this now celé- 
brated school of vocal art and who wish to extend their 
work through August. 

In addition to the vocal and operatic courses of the sum- 


New York, whose artistic work as well as beautiful voice 
has .attracted the 
Hempel, David 


attention of Elena Gerhardt, Frieda 
Bispham, Conrad von Bos and others, is 
on a professional trip combined with pleasure, visiting 
Yellowstone Park, the San Francisco Exposition, ete. 


May Peterson’s American Appearances. 


At her Paris 
where she had been procured for an important role with 
the Opera Comique, May 


first engagement since her return from 


Peterson, the young Wisconsin 
singer under the direction of the Music League of Amer 
ica, made a distinctly favorable impression. The occasion 
was the dedication of the municipal organ in Springfield 
Mass. 

Said the Springfield 
the dedication: 


Republican on the morning after 


“In the selection of Miss Peterson, the Americar 


woman with an enviable musical reputation, the commit- 


young 


tee made no mistake, and her voice, remarkable for its 
purity and charm, and used with captivating simplicity, 
won emphatic approval from the start. Her rendition of 
the weird ‘Indian Lullaby’ by Lieurance, with its crooning 
‘Wi-um’ refrain and its piano echo passages exquisitely 
played by Mr. Schneer, proved the most delightful st 
prise of her’ singing, unless it 
pretation of Mme 
blessed memory, ‘The Lass with the Delicate Air.’” 

The singing of the “Star Spangled 
Peterson on July 5, 


deR. Whitehouse, 


r- 


was her charming inter 


Sembrich’s favorite encore song, of 
Banner” by 


Mrs. 
Mrs. 


May 


under the auspices of Norman 


Mrs. Ogden Mills Reid Carrie 














Mrs. Herman Lewis has established her New York office at 402 Madison Avenue, 
corner of Forty-seventh Street. 


Telephone Murray Hill 2890 
Miss Evelyn Hopper, Traveling Representative. 














principal requirements and information 


points of were 
listed in last week's issue of the MusicaL Courter. The 
limitations have been made few in order that the com- 


poser may not be restricted more than is absolutely neces- 
sary. 

The need of choral compositions for mixed voices is ap- 
parent in all parts of the country and there is no doubt 
but that the public would like to hear something new in- 
stead of some of the much loved but always performed 
choral works of many years ago. 

There have been prizes offered for operas, State songs, 
and numerous other kinds of music, but in the writer’s 
knowledge at least, little interest has ever been shown in 
recent years in the choral compositions for mixed voices. 

The the New Jersey Tri-City festival 
made up of Newark, Jersey City and Paterson, anticipate 
a mixed chorus of some 3,000 voices, all adults, with an 
orchestra of at least 


management of 


the concerts next 
spring. The prize composition will be produced in all three 
cities. 

All compositions must be sent to Thornton W. Allen, 
secretary and business manager, 593 Broad street, Newark, 
N. J., not later than October 1, 1915. Each composition 
submitted must be a nom de plume, and be accompanied 
by a sealed envelope on the outside of which must also be 
written the nom de plume and enclosed on the inside the 
real name and 


100 musicians at 


address of the composer; 
must also be « nclosed (¥ 


return stamps 


. W. ALLEN. 





Melanie Kurt’s New England Summer. 
Melanie Kurt, like many of the Metropolitan Opera art- 
ists, is remaining in America this summer. She has taken 
a beautiful villa in the picturesque town of Norfolk, Conn., 
and is enjoying her first American summer with all kinds 
of out of door sports. Mme. Kurt is very fond of walk- 
ing and is daily climbing and walking 


for about twenty 





mer term, Mme. Maigille teaches on Wednesdays at Baby- 
lon, ss 


found time from their summer social duties and pastimes 


I., where many New York society women have 
to study there seriously with their teacher, Heléne Maigille. 

At the close of the season Mme. Maigille will take a 
well earned rest and will motor through the Eastern States 
and then spend a couple of weeks in Nova Scotia. 


Inocenti Silingardi Recruiting Operatic 
Singers in New York. 


One evidence that New York has become a harbor for 
grand opera singers is the arrival of Impresario Inocenti 
Silingardi from South America to select the members for 
his grand opera company, which is to tour Central America 
next season, making indefinite 
Columbia. 


stays at Guatemala and 

Mr. Silingardi has had many noted singers under his 
management in the past, and is at the present time con- 
sulting with Antonio Bagarozy, the operatic agent, 219 
West Forty-eighth street, New York, who is assisting Im- 
presario Silingardi to organize his company. Principal 
singers, chorus, ballet and orchestra will be imported from 
New York. 


California Courtesies. 


(From the Los Angeles, Cal., Times, June 27, 1915.) 
Jane Catherwood will hold a reception for Leonard Lieb- 
ling, of the MustcaLt Courter, who is vising here, at the 
Huntley Apartments, 1110 West 


Washington street, to- 


morrow at § to 7 p. m. 


Ottilie Schillig in the West. 


Ottilie Schillig, the young dramatic soprano, artist-pupil 
of Adrienne Remenyi at the von Ende School of Music, 


Chapman Catt and others, at the suffrage celebration 


which took place at Claremont Park, New York, lent 
added interest to the occasion. 
This occasion was the first time the young American 


soprano had sung in New York. 

Miss Peterson was actively engaged in suffrage in Wis- 
consin before she went to Europe to 
ready begun in the West 


continue studies al- 
debut took place 
in Vichy, France, while she was a pupil of Jean de Reszke 
Her 
France and Switzerland became deeply interested in her. 
Marseilles, Lille, Bordeaux all heard and acclaimed her. 


Her operatic 


success was such that leading opera managers of 


Then came her debut in Paris in “Lakme,” at the Mu 
nicipal Theatre, which 
She 


met with instantaneous 
the role at the Opera 
Comique, when the war broke out and closed the theatre. 


Miss 
thus: 


success 


was engaged for leading 


Peterson gives her opinion on woman suffrage 


“Even if I were not a singer I would be 


But being a singer | 


a suffragette 


do not see how I could be anything 
else. 


“Art is a democracy in itself. There is no difference 
between men and women’s creative work, if we 


their works as work of art. 


recognize 
A great tenor is no greater 
great soprano. It is not the 
that matters—it 


than a man or the 
We do not 


whether it has 


woman 


is their creation. judge the 


merits of a play by asking been written 


by a man or a woman; no more should we judge men and 
women by sex when it comes 
“And that is why I am 


intuitively. 


to the vote 
a suffragist, temperamentally, 
All the other reasons of equal taxation, equal 


representation, equal burdens, equal responsibilities ap 
peal to me as they do to every one els 

“And from what I have seen in France, just before I 
came to America a short time ago, | believe that the 
Latins will give women the vote. But in New York I feel 


it is to be a foregone conclusion.” 
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Salt Lake City. 


Salt Lake City, June 30, 1915 
A spe neert W given at the Tabernacle 
| 1 evening, June ind was attended 
. t P Govert Ralston, of Indiana, 
party and several hundred others rhe 
s rendered |} the Tabernacle Choir, 
e S. I gn, baritone, and Prof. J. J. Me 
rganist nd was received with enthusi 
ppreciatior \ prime feature of the con 


M Ensign’s solo, “Hosanna,” 


delivered 








wW excellent voice and power Mr. McClellan’s 
ol including the “Oberon” overture by Weber 
a Wild Rose MacDowell, “To My Wife” 
yy Le q ind “The Last Rose of Summer,” 
e received wit hearty applause, and an en 
t lemanded The choir sang in excellent 
tyle, especial in the Hallelujah” chorus from 
The Messial which was rendered with much 
spirit nd trengt! 
OM 
Albe Jonas gave a recital in the Hotel Utah 
vom, Sat la June 19, to an audience that 
wded the spacious hall All the leading mu 
ins of the city were present and many other 
prot ent citizer Mr. Jonas held his audience 
enthralle wit $ isterful playing and each 
numl vas greeted by storms of applause The 
r yave to those present a new insight into 
e beauties of the | ind the program was s0 
n its scope s to touch every possibility of 
the instrument rhe local papers were filled with 
g g praise of the performance and all paid 
homage to the master pianist The recital was 
given under the ispices of Mr. Jonas’ former 
j ls in the city, and Fred ( Graham under- 
te the business unagement After the recital 
1 reception was held on the mezzanine floor of the 
f se who desired to meet the artist. 
I reception committee included Mr, and Mrs. 
J. J. McClellan, Mr. and Mrs, Tracy Y. Cannon, 
M Mrs. Fred C, Graham, Mr. and Mrs, Ed 
ard P. Kimball, Mr. and Mrs. John T. Hand, 
M nd M Percival O. Perkins, Mr. and Mrs 
Willard Andelin, Reta J nan and Frank Asper 
rer Jeppe 1 ne of Utah's leading con 
just returned to her home in Provo 
“ r e will spend the summer Miss Jepper 
sor spent the last year as an instructor in 
LaSalle Seminary, nea Boston, and appeared at 
tw rts in Chicago on her way home. Some 
f her friends are anxious to have her appear in 
cital either in Provo or Salt Lake City before 
e returns East in the fall 
® ® «4 
Federation of Musical Clubs delegates passed 
roug Salt Lake City on Saturday, June 19, on 
yay to Los Angeles, and stopped off to at 
e orgat cit it the Tabernacle. Among 
ber were the well known artists, Charles 
W eld Cad ! ymmposer and lecturer, with 
P rsianina, the Indian soprano, and Yvonne 
de Tréville, the coloratura prima donna, 
> o¢ 
( the evening of June 4, the Chicago Sunday 
Evening Club Choir gave a splendid concert in the 
Ss Lake Tabernacle, under the auspices of the 


FROM VARIOL 


labernacle Choir and the management of Fred C. 
Graham. The choir was brought to the city by the 
Herald-Republican, 


felt a debt of gratitude to that paper. The sing 


and those who heard the concert 


anything of its kind 
heard in Salt Lake; it was perfectly balanced and 


ing of the choir surpassed 


the shades of coloring exquisite. Gordon Erickson 
proved himself a most capable director. The solo 
ists, Mabel Sharp Herdien, 
Gannon, contralto, and John B 


Rose Lutiger 
Miller, 


and were warmly received. Hor 


soprano; 
tenor, sang 
in excellent style 
ce S. Ensign, Salt Lake’s favorite baritone, on 
substituted for Mr. Thatcher, 


left at Grand 


short notice, who was 


Junction, having undergone an op 


eration, and acquitted himself entirely satisfactorily. 


Edgar Nelson, organist, gave two fine selections, 
ind his ability as an accompanist was unquestion 
able. The program closed with the “Hallelujah” 


chorus from “The Messiah,” 
cago and the Salt Lake 


sung by both the Chi 
Tabernacle Choirs. 
Frep C, Grauam., 


Detroit. 


Mich., June 30, 1915. 
Society has issued its 








Detroit, 
The Detroit Symphony 
prospectus for next season 
Weston Gales, 
concerts on Friday afternoons at the Detroit Opera 
House 


ular prices at the 


The Detroit Symphony 
Orchestra, conductor, will give ten 
and ten Sunday afternoon concerts at pop 
Arcadia. There will be, 
concerts in November, two in 


there 
fore, in all four 
December, four each, in January, 
March and two in April. The generous gift of 
the library of the St. Paul Orchestra, 
Dr. and Mrs, Adlington Newman, 
chestra a fine repetoire to draw upon. In addition 
Gales will be the 
business manager in the place of Newton J. Corey, 


February and 


given by 
gives the or 


to his duties as conductor, Mr. 


who recently resigned as secretary and manager. 
society for the 
Kirchner; first 
vice-president, Sidney T. Miller; second vice- 
Frances W. Sibley; Paul R. 
Executive Committee: The president, vice 
presidents and treasurer, Charles B. Warren, 
Charles H. Hodges, Frederick M. Alger, Mrs. 
Henry B. Joy and Mrs. S. Olin Johnson. Di 
rectors: Mrs. Frederick M. Alger, William T. Bar- 
bour, Jessie W. Brodhead, Edward H. Butler, Mrs. 
Horace E. Dodge, John B. Ford, George B. Fowler, 
Paul R, Gray, Mrs. Charles H. Hodges, Charles H. 
Hodges, Mrs Jones, Mrs. S. Olin John 


officers of the 
Otto 


The following are 


coming season: President, 


president, treasurer, 


(Gray. 


Henry K. 


son, Mrs. Henry B. Joy, Otto Kirchner, Mrs. Ab 
ner E, Larned, Philip H. McMillan, Mrs. Sidney 
lr. Miller, Sidney T. Miller, William H. Murphy, 


Mrs. Truman H. 
man, Frances W. 
Charles B. Warren. 


Newberry, Dr. R. Adlington New 
Sibley, Mrs. J. B. Schlotman, 


ooo 

The Detroit Music, 
rector, gave its graduating exercises at the Hotel 
Statler, Wednesday evening, June 16. The fol- 
lowing graduated in the Teachers Normal Course: 
Margaret Cicotte, Frances Josephine Dillon, 
Olga Doering, Mary Doyle, Mildred Feely, Emma 
Lavina Horger, Anne Margaret 
Frieda Petzold and Lucille Quarry. Edna 
Charles Warmbier were pre- 


School of Franz Apel, di 


Irene 


Gerlach, Hurley, 


O'Neill, 
Lucking Apel and 
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sented as post-graduates. Russel Allman, tenor, as- 
sisted in the program. The numbers presented 
were given in a manner that reflected credit upon 
the director, who has for so many years been 
identified with Detroit’s musical. life. 
©OoO 

The Detroit College of Music gave its graduat- 
ing exercises at the Building, Tuesday 
evening, June 22. The graduates were Esther Sin- 
cock, Vivian Hazel Murphy and 
Ethel Harris from the piano class of the director, 
Louise The graduates showed 
always characterizes the 


Century 


Irene Munroe, 
Unsworth Cragg. 
the careful training that 
work of Mrs. Cragg. 
and Charles J. Cragg assisted in the program. 
COO 

A song recital by the pupils of Alice May Har- 
Mary Harrah Waterman, 
Trinity M. E. 


day evening, June 17 


Florence Carey, violinist, 


rah, assisted by pianist, 
Thurs 


An excellent program was 


was given in the Church, 


presented by the following: Mrs. W. N. Braley, 
Howard Seelye, Alice May Harrah, Mrs. E. C. 
Burghardt and Bessie Brockway Brown. 


Jennie M. Sropparp, 


St. Pr 


St. John, N, B., June 30, rors. 
A concert of local importance was that given by 
the Ladies’ Orchestral Club, William C. 
conductor. As this was the first 





Bowden, 
appearance of 
the club since its organization, much interest was 
felt in the concert, and the large audience assem- 
and delighted at the splendid 
under Mr. Bowden’s guidance. 
The work was more like that of an experienced 
orchestra, the good light and shade and the ready 
response to conductor were excellent. Mr. 


bled was surprised 


results attained 


Bowden 
congratulated on his orchestra, also his 
enterprise in organizing an orchestral club, 


is to be 
which 
The club was assisted 
and Mrs. Kent Scovil, 
Miss Knight contributed a group of songs, 
“Down in the Forest” (Ronald), “Black- 
(Scott), “The Land of the Sky-blue 
(Cadman). She also sang 
from “L’Enfant 
accompanied by the orchestra. 


is badly needed in our city. 
by Louise Knight, soprano, 
pianist. 
namely, 
bird’s Song” 
Water” 
recitative and aria 


Debussy’s 
Prodigue,” 
This orchestral ar- 
rangement was adapted by Mr. Bowden to suit the 


requirements of a small orchestra and was a clever 


piece of work. Mrs, Scovil’s numbers were: 
“Marche Militaire’? (Schubert-Tausig) and a group 
including “Minstrels” (Debussy), “Butterflies” 


(Olsen), “Lotus Land” (Scott) and 
lark” by Tschaikowsky. The 
were: Symphony in D 
(Haydn), 


“The Sky- 
orchestral numbers 
movement, 
“Patrouille Enfantine” and “La Toupie” 


major, first 


(Gillet), “En Badinant”’ (D’ Ambrosio) and 

“Strophe” by Bartholdy, which was particularly 

well played. A; Eh. Te 
Houston. 


Houston, Tex., June 27, 1915. 
grand ballroom of the 


Hotel was comfortably 


On Friday evening the 
Bender 
loving people to hear some of the best local talent 
namely: Ida Mae Ollre, a 
teens, but well developed in 
her art; Mrs. March Culmore is to be congratulated 
Miss Ollre gave “‘The Littlest 
Henri Therrien, a l6cal 


GUSTAV FLAATEN 


DIRECTOR THE FLAATEN coppeaearent OF MUSIC 
Superior, Wis., and Duluth, Minn. 


HUBBARD S?Era Tatks 


A Dramatic Presentment of Grand);Opera 
All the Music. All the Drama 
By HAVRAH HUBBARD and WELLS WESTON 


LAURA D. PELHAM GERTRUDE F. COWEN 
1854 Tribune Building 1451 Broadwa 
Chicago, Ill. New York, N. 


filled with music 


the city has produced, 


talented girl in her 


in such a_ pupil. 
Rebel” with distinction. 











GIES 


heard from soon profes- 
He sang “Vesti la giubba’’ and Good- 
Tosti in fine quality of voice and with 
artistic interpretation. Leona Fitzgerald was heard 
at the piano, her work showing power 
Charles P. McBlain gave a good ac- 
himself with his violin numbers, and 


tenor, promises to be 
sionally. 


bye” by 


to advantage 
and finish. 
count of 
proved to be a very apt and conscientious student, 


The evening program was enjoyed by the large 


attending. 
oo 
“The Wings of Love,’”’ a musical comedy, written 
by J. Stuart Blackton, of New York, was produced 
here June 18 under the auspices of the Press Club 
of Houston. This was pronounced by the local 
press as well as the audience to be the best enter- 
tainment ever given here by local talent. It is to 
be repeated in the early fall with the same cast, 
Emmet Lennon. 


number 








Unclaimed Letter. 


A letter addressed to Morris Schaffner 
(or Maurizio Scaffi) is being held for 
claimant at the MustcaL Courter office, 437 
Fifth Ave., New York. 











FOR RENT 


CARNEGIE HALL—A few desirable mu- 
sic studios for rent. Possession October 
First. Four room suite with kitchenette, 
all outside rooms. One exceptional sin- 
gle outside studio. Apply ADMINISTRA- 
TION OrFice, Carnegie Hall, New York. 
(Immediate possession, if desired.) 


FOR SALE 


VIOLIN—SPECIAL OPPORTUNITY— 
Amati-Cremonenfis Violin made in Gen- 
ova anno 1681, in excellent condition, for 
sale at a very reasonable price. For de- 
tails please address Ernesto Hodossy, 
care MusicaL Courter, 437 Fifth Ave, 
N. Y. 


PIANO BARGAIN—$280 buys rosewood 
concert grand, Decker Bros. Address 
“M. D.,” care Musica Courter, 437 Fifth 

New York. 























WANTED 


SINGER WANTED—Male or female 
voice for concert tour next winter. Ad- 
dress at once “D. V.,” care MusICcAL 
Courter, 615 Orchestra Hall Bldg., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


WANTED—A Harpsichord or a Spinet in 
good condition. Will pay reasonable 
price. Address “HarpsicHorp,” care Mv- 
SICAL Courter, 437 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


WANTED-—A good accompanist with con- 
cert repertoire, for July and August. 
Address “T. L, Y.,” care Musicat Cov- 
RIER, 437 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


WANTED—A famous pupil of Joachim 
desires to connect herself with a first class 
Conservatory, College or School as 
teacher of the Violin. (Also French and 
German languages.) Highest recom- 
mendations. Address “L. K.,” care Mu- 
SICAL CourIeER, 437 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 

















v. school of Music and Arts 


ALFE LEECH STERNER, 


Central Park West. Cor. 95th 


Director 
Tel. 679 Riverside 


ormitory for out-of-town students 








FRANZ 


VIOLINIST—TEACHER 


KOHLER| WILLIAMS 


Conductor Erie Symphony Orchestra Apolio Club and Erie Festival Chorus 


MORRIS GABRIEL 


BARITONE 
Director 





Majestic Theatre Building 





DIRECTORS OF <<a haa SCHOOL OF MUSIC AND ART 


3 3 3 Erie, Pa 
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MUSICAL COURIER 











“1 Consider the Baldwin the Stradivarius of the few 
really great Pianos of the World.” De Pachmann 


“A great Piano. It satisfies me completely.” Pugno 


‘A tone which blends so well with my voice.”—Sembrich 


THE BALDWIN 


PIANO COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS 
142 WV. Fourth Street 


Cincinnati 








NORTHWESTERN CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC, ART AND EXPRESSION 
806 Nicollet Avenue, Minneapolis 


Oldest and Most Progressive Musical Institu- 
tion in the Northwest. 





MARGARET 


KEYES 


WITH CHICAGO GRAND OPERA CO. 





The 





34th St., New York. 
138th St, 





Ovide Musin 


CONTRALTO 


Management, The Wolfsohn Musical Bureau, 1 W. 
Personal address, 600 West 
Phone 1810 Audubon 





Violin Virtuoso 
West 76th St., 
York 


Belgian 
Studios, 51 
New 

















GEORGE FOLSOM GRANBERRY, Director 
Practical Training Courses for Teachers 

OTTO POLEMANN Se 

——Tue Fae_tten System 

DIREC TOR BOOKLETS CARNEGIE HALI NEW YORK 
Trenton Music Festival Trenton Male Chorus 
Director of Voice Dept., New Jersey State Normal Schools LTE 
CAROLINE 





HUDSON- 
ALEXANDER 


SOPRANO 
Soloist Plymouth Church, Brooklyn 
Management: LOUDON CHARLTON 
Carnegie Hall, New York 


RALPH BROKAW 


VIOLINIST 
WICHITA - - KANSAS 


DORA BECKER 


CONCERT VIOLINIST 
Hedden Terrace, Newark, WN. J., Tel. 1139 Waverly. 





Granberry Piano Schoo! 





Wi n | & so rn : Manufacturers of the 


WING PIANO 


A musical instrument manufactured inthe musical center of America for forty-four years 


“Winth Ave., Hudson and { 3th Streets, New York 


ROYAL CONSERVATORIUM of MUSIC in LEIPSIC 


Factory and Ofices 














Own building with one large concert hall and two small halls, also fifty teaching 
rooms. Founded by F. Mendelssohn —— in 1843. Yearly attendance, 950 stu- 
dents of all countries. Students received at Easter and Michaelmas each year, but for- 
eigners received at any time, in Resear onc: wih page 9 of the regulations 

The course of tuition includes every branch of musical instruction, namely: Piano, 
all stringed and wind instruments, organ, solo singing and thorough training for the 
opera, chamber music, orchestra, and sacred music, theory, composition, history of 
music, literature and zsthetics. 


Prospectus in English or German sent gratis on application 


Director of THE ROYAL CONSERVATORIUM of MUSIC DR.{ROENTSCH 








BASSO 


Exclusive management of 


FOSTER & DAVID, 500 
Fifth Ave., New York 





FREDERIC 








18 
Management: Charlies Prescott Poore, 70 Fifth Ave., New York 


ALFRED D. SHAW 


CONCERT DIRECTION 


HERMANN WOLFF 








TENOR . 7 : 
Concert Oratorio Recital The World’s Greatest Musical Bureau 
Soloist Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church, New York ye H 1 
(LIMITED NUMBER OF PUPILS ACCEPTED) Germany: Berlin Ww, Flottwell St. 1. 
23 West 42nd Street e New York Cable Address: Musikwolff, Berlin 
Proprietor and Manager of the Philharmonic 
Concerts, Berlin; the new Subscription Concerts, 


Hamburg; the Bechstein Hall, Berlin. 


CENTRAL MUSIC HALL Sicisfitietts | icpekttive SP ite tis, na 

ing D’Albert, Ysaye, Ansorge, Thibaud, Kreisler, 
Chicago's most attractive hall, devoted eudlaskvety to con- Sembrich, Risler, Van Roovy Hekking, Carrefio 
certs, Tecitale, and other high-class entertainments. Seating ind many other celebrities. Also mar ger of the 


capacity 700. Rent reasonable. For terms and dates, ad- 
ress HARRIET MARTIN SNOW, Manager, 64 East Van 
Suren Street, Chicago. (In Summy’s Music Store.) Tele- 
phone Wabash 8740. 


B erlin§ Philharmonic 


Nikisch. 


Principal Agency for Music Teachers 


Orchestra and of Arthur 


Telephone 2023 Bryant 


ARTIN = 
VIGTOR HARRIS °°" 


TEACHER OF SINGING IN ALL ITS BRANCHES 











E SOPRANO 

1 Address: 

B 2314 Broadway New York 

Telephone 4789 Schuyler 

Teacher of George Fergusson, Berlin; King Clark 

E Par Dr. Carl Dufft, N. Y.; Geo. Dixon, 7 tan 

Oo Shann ah Cumming, Katherine Bloodgood, Florence 

R M ilfor Viola Gillette, Maude Berri, Jeannette 

a 1425 Broadway, New York Fernan 2 z, Edith Miller 

E Met. Opera House Building Srecta, Operatic Trainine (1 I \ N 

















BURTON fenor 


it Oratorio :: Concert :: Opera 
Manegement, Harriet M. Snow, 64 E. Van Buren St., Chicago, Ill. 


REINDAHL VIOLINS 


oktel elu: 


Artists know the 
rarity of violins whose 
tones are ‘‘ sweet’’ 
from lowest G to A 
in altissimo. You 
know how much you desire 
a violin whose tone quali 
ties are distinguished in 


Ms. Laura E. Morrill 


TEACHER OF SINGING 





power, intensity, bri 
During Julyand August liance, evenness, sympa 
Tone Production at Hotel Puritan, Com- thy. pertection of open 


monwealth Ave., Bos- 


Inter fifths, stopped fifths, thirds, 
sot onmgoaa ton. Limited number ot octaves, clear harmonics, 
Repertoire pupils will be accepted pure pizzicato tones, dis- 


tinct arpeggios, distinct 
in shake, trill and stac- 
cato, and withal quickly 
responsiveto bow-pressure 
from real pianissimo to 
fortissimo. If you do not 
possess such a violin, you 
will be interested in a 
booklet—"‘An Artist’s 

Touch’’ — which I will 
gladly mail you FREE, 
and which contains opin 
ions from world famous 
artists — e REINDAHL 
VIOLI 

Vielise sent to responsi- 
ble persons, on trial, for 
comparison with other 
new or famous old vio- 
lins. If desired, gradual 
charge accounts opened. 











KAIGHN 


SOPRANO 





Reindahl .Crand Model, $250 


KNUTE REINDAHL 


719 COLLEGE AVENUE 


MENONA: DRIVE, R. F.D. No.3 
MADISON, WISCONSIN 
(Formerly Athenaeum Bldg., Chicago) 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 














NORMAL CLASSES FOR TEACHERS 
Special Classes in Practical Harmony 


Pacific Coast Representative of 
the Dunning System 


3914 Third Street - San Diego, Cal. 


ZAY RECTOR 


BEViTT 


AND BOWS—VIOLAS AND CELLOS 


} 


pro 


heginning to 


TEN OR 
METROPOLITAN OPERA CO. 
For concert engagements apply to 
The WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU 
1 West 34th Street New York 


= MURPH 


Music, Dramatic Art, 
Languages, School of Opera. 
Department for Young Ladies. 
for qualified pupils. 

The Most Rapidly Growing 


School of Music in America 








Dancing, Modern 
Ideal Residence 
Positions secured 


The Indianapolis 
Conservatory of 
Music Edgar M. Cawley, Director 


430 NORTH MERIDIAN ST. 





Catalogue and circulars mailed on request. 


Pupils may enroll at any time. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


N. Y. GERMAN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


306 MADISON AVENUE: Near 42nd Street, NEW YORK 
Empowered by law to confer Diplomas and the Degree of Doctor of Music. 
DIRECTORS CARL HEIN, AUGUST FRAEMCKE. 
yn in all bran music from first Free advantages to students: Har ny lectures, 
highest perfectic concerts, ensem)] t reading 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE 
TERMS, $10 UP PER QUARTER 




















hes ot 


Instructi¢ 


Thirty-eight of the best known <i experienced 


tessors. 








= _—_ INSTITUTE OF APPLIED MUSIC 


(THE METROPOLITAN COLLEGE OF MUSIC) 
JOHN B. CALVERT, D.D., President 
212 West 59th Street . New York City 


Special Summer Session _— 2ist to July 30th 


U adv for teachers 
30th Ss Meet September 29th 


IKATE S. CHITTENDEN, Dean 








Send for circulars and catalogue 
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THE 


STEINWAY || fioson Fat 

| PIANOS on X Hanmi 
te ne Sr We ite amd “THE STRADIVARIUS 

THE STANDARD PIANOS OF THE WORLD OF PIANOS” 


FACTORIES: 
Ditmars Avenue Riker Avenue ® ® 


AND 


St. Pauli, Schanzenstrasse, 20-24 . - + - HAMBURG 


Steinway Hall, 107-109 East 14th Street. New York NCIPAL WAREROOMS AND FACTORIES 


.) Steinway Hall, 15-17 Lower Seymour St., Portman Sq.,W. London 

rere: Jungiernstieg 34, Hamburg, and Bos’ i ‘ON 
Koeniggraetzerstrasse 6, Berlin 

And Represented by the Foremost Dealers Everywhere 


STEINWAY & SONS 

















ESTABLISHED 1864 


GRAND THE MOST 


AND UPRIGHT Kranich & Ba ch HUMAN OF 


PIANOS NEW YORK. ALL PLAYERS 











JEWETT PIANOS 


Tone is one of the chief reasons the JEWETT piano is known and admired 
in musical circles everywhere. In clearness and sustained resonance, the 
JEWETT tone has no equal among pianos of even nearly as reasonable cost. 


: Manufactured by : 


JEWETT PIANO CO. - - Boston, Mass. 


FACTORIES: Leominster, Mass. 


























THE WORLD RENOWNED The many points of superiority 
were never better emphasized 
than in the SOHMER PIANO of a 


today. | 
It is built to satisfy the most & 


cultivated tastes 














The advantage of such a piano is known throughout America and Europe for its 
appeals at once to the discrimi- artistic qualities as a Piano, and its durability and 
nating intelligence of the leading excellence as a Player Piano. 


——. 4 AUTOPIANO CO. 
SOHMER & CO. aaaelitensininslbvsncny 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS: 12th Avenue, Sist to 52d Street, New York 
315 FIFTH AVENUE LONDON REPRESENTATIVE: KASTNER & CO., Ltd. 34 Margaret Street 


Corner 32d Street 
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